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PAUL WERNER | 

Dresden Pianofortee. 
Sole Agents— 

BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, | 

54, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W™ 


Price Lists free on application, | 


ANNBORG’S 
brated American Organs 
ie Agents— 

BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 

Gt. Marlborough St. London, W, 


Price Lists tree on application. 
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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, | 
1866 and 1887. oH 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIR™), 


Organ Builders, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Also at DUBLIN and CARDIFF. 
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THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 4 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
ACTION YET INTRODUCED. . 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 












CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


™. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONCGRECATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement consisting of 3§ Anthems has now been issued. The Selection 
ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other occasions. 


A New “Special India Paper” Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems. 
775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 
A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 68. nett, and upwards. 
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Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, from 12s 
nett, and upwards. 
















\ 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. HENRY THACKER, MAnNacEr, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


The charge for notices (three lines) in this column is 10s. 6d. for 
1s insertions, 66. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time, 


R. C. WINTER COPPIN (Bass-Baritone).—For Ora- 
torios, Concerts, Recitals, P.S.A.’s, Musical Services, etc. 


—‘ Eskdale,” 17, Lyndburst Drive, Leyton, N.E. 


R. WALTER E. INGRAM (Tenor).—Oratorios, 
N Ballads, Also Entertainer, Refined Recitals and Sketches. 
Church or Choir Concerts.--t1,Zenoria Rd., E. Dulwich,S. E. 


R. GEORGE KENDALL.—Elocutionary and 
Musical Recitals. ‘‘ A Complete Entertainment.” Eulogised 
by leading Free Church Sinionese =a, Freshfield Street, 

Brighton. ‘ 

ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington, is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 

musical services,—The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

M R. ARTHUR ROS (Baritone), Soloist 
Lewisham Congregational Church, for Oratorios, Musical 
Ser anny Vucal Recitals, etc.—Addiess, 18, Rushey Green, 

Catford S.E. 


ISS ALICE RAINBLRD SMITH, Elocu- 

tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 

terms for Church work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, FE. : 

M R. BERNARD C.TOMKINS (Tenor) for Con- 

1 certs, Oratorios, Musical Services, etc, — Address, c/o 

‘Musical Journal,’’ 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. . 

k, ALEXANDER TUCKER (Bass), for Vocal 

M Recitals, Conveetts Sooet Musical Services, etc., etc, 

i eadi 


ghly recommended by ng Free Church Ministers. 
pectus on application.—Address, Enfield, London, 























MX. ARTHUR BER RIDGE (Composer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS. for publica- 
tion.— Address, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, W. 


M R. G. F. BROADHEAD, A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches 
iV Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., by post, Preparation for 
eed eg “ie age Beginners a speciality.—Brad{ord 
Road, Brighouse, Yorks. 





Please note Change of Address. 


MR. CC. DARNTON 


has removed from Hampstead to 





Pros- { 


81, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N. | 


N ISS LOUISE DUGDALF, 
A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches Harmony, 
etc., by post. ‘Terms end successes upon application, 
—Fairnlawn, Sidcup, Kent. 


Fror CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 


Mus.B. (Dunelm.), 








One Shilling for Sample Parcel ot Efleetive ANTHEMS and | 


GLEES, all seasons. 


Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


¢ ie ORGAN RECITAL,—Given away, specimen copy 

(6 pages full-size) of a new Series of (2 stave) Organ Pieces, 

Quote this paper and send 1d, for postage to ‘* Music Dept.,” 
Positive Organ Co., La. 44, Mornington Crescent, London N.W, 


ye TRAINING by the only Natural Method, The 
Secret of the marvellous success of Sims Reeves and Jenny 
Lind. Those wishing to improve their Singing should con- 

sult Rev, Charles Gib, 162, Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 





f and side b'ower. 


d Handsome gilded pipe top. 
new. 


Suitable for chapel, hall, or large room. List price 
80 guincas. £35 0r near offer for immediate sale.—Write A. M. 
Clowes 168, Piccadilly, W. 
“ PDOPPIES”—The Flowers’ Lullaby. 

Song, with Refrain. The children like it. You'll like it. 

Will make any Concert a success. Specially suitable for 
Children’s Concerts, Bazaar Openings, Aoniversaries. Price One 
Penny; # 1, post tree from Mr, Arthur Street, Church Street, 
Hunslet, Leeds. 





Children’s 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


TWO NEW ORGAN PIECES 


By HERBERT A. FRICKER 
(City Organist, Town Hall, Leeds). 


1. CANTILENE NUPTIALE. 
2. SCHERZO SYMPHONIQUE. 


Sample copies sent post free, 18, 60. each. 





The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate Station | 





London: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, W. 


Cpt., Canon, Fugue, | 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Batablished 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatic 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION. 


Sbecifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 








TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT GONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CQ.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia, 


SO ENS 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 

















Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Ba- 
largements, Repairs, etc. sent free 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 








First-olass Tuners sent to all parts of the Country, 


HIGHBURY VOLUNTARIES 


Fourteen original Compositions by ARTHUR 
BERRIDGE, for Harmonium or American Organ. 
Suitable for Opening and Closing MVoluntaries, 
Interludes, etc., and Maer J two __ effective 
“Marches.” Price ONE SHILLING; Specimen 
Copy, post free, 8d. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL,” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, i London, E.C. 
A LITURGICAL SERVICE 


For Use in Free Churches. 
Compiled by J. R. GRIFFITHS, Mus. Bac. 


Handy size to fit pews. 








Eight pages, 8d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100, 








THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 











MAY, 


PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription: as. 6d. post free. 


1908. 








BY ROYAL WARRANT 


TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Factories: 
LONDON, NORWICH 
& GLASGOW. 
Address; ° 
19, Ferdinand Street, London, N.W. 


AAA Am ere 
SACRED MUSIC 


Y 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 


‘sin the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d. 
‘‘ Avise, shine for thy light is come” (do.) ... ... 3d. 
Do. do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 13d. 
‘s | wilt magnify Thee” at ne? alee 
Do, do, o Td, 
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Tonic Sol-fa did »\ dee 





FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each, 


Lists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
Cathedral Close, Norwich. : 





NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 





A NEW CHURCH CANTATA. 
“The Natibity 
of Christ.’’ 


The Words chiefly selected from Holy Scripture, and 
the Music Composed by : 
J. 


ALLANSON BENSON. 
Price 1s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 


Sample sent post free to Choirmasters for {s. 

















‘*The Nativity of Christ.’—A new work from the pen of 
Mr. J. Allanson Benson, who is already well known as the 
composer of tuneful and attractive works of a similar charac- 
ter to the above, including the popular Oratorio ‘‘ King 
Hezekiah,” etc., etc., and to whom was awarded prize of £50 
for the Cantata ‘‘ Christ at Nain.” 

The music of the “ Nativity of Christ,” although simple in 
character, is none the less written in a graceful and musicianly 
style. 

“all the incidents in the infancy of Jesus are treated, viz., 
** The Annunciation,” ‘‘ The Birth,” ** The Presentation in 
the Temple,” ‘‘ The Visit of the Magi,” “ The Flight into 
Egypt,” *‘ The Vengeance of Herod,” and “ The Return to 
Nazareth.” The tenor soloist acts as Narrator, while the 
uther soloists represent Mary, Simeon, and the Angel which 
appeased to the Shepherds, and, in other cases, reflect on the 
story. A Prologue and Epilogue are added, to both of which 
an old German Chorale is used, thus giving unity to the whole. 

The time occupied by the performance of the Cantata is 
about one hour and twenty minutes, but if the hymns for 
congregation be omitted, it will take some ten minutes less, 





Lonpon: “ MusicAL JOURNAL” OFFICER, 
22, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 





EST SERVICES, 1908. 





FOR HARV 


By J. ALLANSON BENSON. 


PRAISE THE NAME OF THE 
LORD YOUR GOD. 
FOR SOPRANO AND CHORUS. 





Old Notation, 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


CANTATAS. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


A HARVEST SONG 
OF PRAISE. 


Containing Soprano and Contralto Solos, with Duet for 
same voices, and Anthems, together with new and old 
Hymns for congregation. (Time occupied, half hour.) 

Both Notations, 6d. net. Words only, 4/- per 100 net. 


SAMPLE COPIES Post Free 4 stamps each. 
ANTHEMS FOR HARYEST. 


“Thou Shalt Keep the Feast of Harvest.” With 
Soprano Soln, (Pisse Anthem.) By PERCY E, FLETCHER, 
O.N., 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 

Thou Crownest the Year with Thy Goodness. (Prize 
Auten} isy ARTHUR BERRIDGE. O.N., 2d.; Tonic 
Sol-ta, 1d. 

The Glory of the Lord. (/:ize Anthem.) By C. 
DARNTOWN. Price 2d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1d, 

Let the Earth bring forth Crass. (Prize Anthem. ) 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 

Because the Lord thy Cod. (/rize Anthem.) By W.H. 
MAXFIELL, Mus, Bac. Price 14d. 





‘Praise the Name of the Lord your Cod.” By J. 
ALLANSON BENSON. 0.N., 34.; Sol-fa, rd. 


“Thou, 0 ¢ art Praised.” By G. RAYLEIGH 
VICARS. O.N., 2d. ; Sol-fa, 1d. , 


Fear Not, 0 Land. Bay Anthem.) By ARTHUR 
BERRIDGE, Price 14d. 

Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem. By C. DARNTON. 
rice 2d, 


sg to the Lord.” By J. ALLANSON BENSON. 
O.N.,, 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14. 


*““MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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HYMN ANTHEMS. 


By JAMES 


Brightly Gleams our Banner. 
Lyon. sright and attractive Choral March. 


March on, March on, O ye Soldiers True. 
By Citartes Darton. Orchestral parts may be hired, 
Choral March, suitable for any Festival. 

Who is this so weak and helpless? By 
E. Minsuatt. This Festival setting of bishop How's Hymn 
is drafied on the same plan as. Mr. Minshall’s popular setting 
of “I heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn. By 
Bruce STeane, 

Saviour, Blessed Saviour, By Ernest H. 
Smit, fr.c O. This Prize Composition is suitable for 
Sunday School Anniversaries. 

Forward be our Watchword, By W. Henry 
MaxFieLp, Mus. Bac. Popular at Anniversaries. 

Praise ye the Lord. (Psalmis50.) By Ernest H. 
Situ, F.R.C.O. A Festival Anthem founded on Humphrey's 
Grand Chant, 

Onward, Soldiers True! By SeTuus. BERRIDGE. 
Orchestral parts may be hired. A bright Choral March 
suitable for any occasion. 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. By 
Ernest H. Suitn, F.R.C.O. A Prize Anthem. 

Come, Sing with Holy Gladness. By Ernest 
H. Suirn, F.R.C.O. Orchestral parts can be hired. AChoral 
March for Sunday School Anniversaries, in which 
Choir and School each take part. 

Jesus, Thou Soul of all our Joys. By 


Axtuur Berripcs, CHarLes WEsLey’s well-known Hymn 
arranged as an Anthem for Choir Festivals, or ,eneral u-e. 


Compositions by E. MINSHALL. 
“| Heard the Voice of Jesus Say.” 
The Son of God Goes Forth to War. 
Brightly Gleams Our Banner. 
Stand up, Stand up for Jesus, 
Soldiers of Christ, Arise. 
O.N., 2a.3; Sol-fa, 1d. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA, 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 


For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus. 


Musical News, 15/18.—Devotional. | Musreal Times 1/i/.—Adinirabd'e. 
Musical Opinion, 1/2N8.—Fine. | Musieut Standard, 5/4/38.—Pleasing 


Price 1/6; Tonic Sol-fa, 1- Words 2/- per 100, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & OO. 


‘The ANTHEM BOOK 
for CHORAL SOCIETIES 
and LARGE CHOIRS. 


SEVENTEEN 
POPULAR ANTHEMS 


OR 
Harvest, Christmas, Anniversary, 
and other Festival Occasions. 


A popular set of Octavo Anthems, many of which have 
been sung at the Crystal Palace and other large Festivals, 
and at the same time being suitable for smaller choirs. 

















CONTENTS. 


Sound the Loud Timbrel! /. 7. Atwater. A.R.C.O. 
Who is This so Weak and Helpless? Z. A/inshall 
| Praise the Lord, and Call upon His Name 
Chas. Darnton 
In the Beginning was the Word ... Chas. Darnton 
| Shepherd of Tender Youth Arthur Berridge 
| At the Name of Jesus Chas. Darn.on 
| The Lord is my Shepherd 
W. A. Mcntgomery, Mus, Bac. 
Arthur Berridge 
/. A. Jamouneau 


| 

| Break forth into Joy 

| QOLovethe Lord .. .. 

| I will Sing of the Mercies of the 

| oe Chas. Darnton 

+ G. Rayleigh Vicars 
E. Minshall 

Artaur Berridge 


Lord for ever ... od 
Blessed are the Merciful 
I heard the Voice of Jesus say 
unward, Soldiers true! ... ee 
Thou Crownest the Year with Thy 
Goodness ... idee OEY we Arthur Berridge 
Brightly Gleams our Banner... ...._/ames Lyon 
There’s a Friend for Little Children 

Edmund Rogers 
Percy &. Fietcher 


| The Lord is my Light... .. 
ea 

| 112 pages, ONE SHILLING NET. 
| Post FREER, Is, 2d. 
| 
| 


During April, Choirmastets desirious of introducing this 
hook to their Choir, can have sample copy Post tree 
for 9d. . 


‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” Office, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ANNIVERSARY ? 





Compare Our Popular Jd. 


before 


Selections 
deciding. 


New Selection for 1908 Now Ready. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


“MUSICAL, JOURNAL” OFFICE, 


22, Paternoster Row, London, €.C, 





May, 1908.] 
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CONTENTS. 


EpiTroriAt Notes .. 

Passinc Nores : 

Musica NoTEs AND Quenies.. 

Lines AND SPACES we 
HorrMann’s Hints ON P: IANO Practice es 


MasTER MUSICIANS j 
Some INTERNAL OBSTACLES TO ) CuurcH Music.. 
Music 1N EpuUCATION - , 
Turee GIFTS 

RecITAL PROGRAMMES oe 

Ecnuors FROM THE CHURCHES .. 
CORRESPONDENCE .. 

New Music .. 

Sraccato Notes 

To CoRRESPONDENTS 


Al Communications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at “ Bryntirion,” Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. Orders 
for any of our putlications should be sent to the 
Publishing Office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SCALE UF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Per % page = 2} inches oad 40 12 6 
44 oss Ge so «td I 2 6 
440 





” n= 
” Full ” - 


Discount for a long series. Special position by arrangement. 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


3 Lines 10s. 6d. per annum. 6s. for six months. 


SO 


Address all applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





By degrees we are being made acquainted with 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s humorous experiences as 
editor of the new Wesleyan Hymnal. Not 
long ago he told the public he had consulted his 
cook about one of the tunes. At Scarborough 
recently he related an incident as to a tune by 
Handel. He said in arranging the new tune- 
hook he was assisted by an ‘‘ artful commit- 
tee.’? On one occasion they submitted to him 
a tune which they declared was by Handel. 

was so bad, however, that he sent’it back, with 
the intimation that if it were included in the 
book, every time it was rendered, Handel would 
turn in his grave. The committee submitted it 
again, however, with the ‘‘ promise’’ that if 
only he would include it it should be marked to 
be sung ‘‘ pianissimo,’’ so as not to disturb 


Handel. $444 


Sir Frederick Bridge’s lecturing tour in 
Canada on ‘‘ English Cathedral Music from the 
Time of Tallis to the Present Day’’ will, no 
doubt, create an increased interest in Church 
music in that country. Sir Frederick is always 


bright and breezy, so he may be trusted to at- 
tract large audiences. Choirs at the various 
places will give the following ‘*‘ illustrations ’’ 

Dr. Christopher Tye, ‘‘O come, ye servants of 
the Lord ’’; Thomas Tallis, ‘“‘ If ye love me’’; 
Richard Farrant, *‘ Hide not Thou Thy face ”’; 
Richard Deering, ‘‘ Jesu, the very thought of 
Thee ’’?; Orlando Gibbons, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David, ”” a hymn, ‘O all you creatures,’’ and 
the final Amen’ which was sung at the Gibbons 
Celebration; Henry Purcell, ‘* Let my prayer come 
up” and “ O, sing unto the Lord”; William 
Croft, ‘‘ Cry aloud and shout '’; Maurice Greene, 
"“Q clap your hands ’’; Thomas Attwood, ‘* Turn 
Thy face from my sins ’’; John Goss, ‘‘ If we be- 
lieve that Jesus died ’’; T. A. Walmisley, ‘* From 
all that dwell below the skies ’’; Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, ‘‘ The Wilderness ’’ and ‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father’”’; Henry Smart, Magnificat in 
B flat; Sterndale Bennett, ‘‘ O that I knew where 
I might find Him’’; G. J. Elvey, ‘* Unto Thee 
have I cried ’’; John Stainer, ‘‘ Awake, awake, puf 
on thy strength ’’; Arthur Sullivan, ‘*‘ Who is like 
unto Thee? ’’; A. C. Mackenzie, ‘‘ Lord of Life ’’; 
c Hubert H. Parry, ‘‘ I was glad when they said 
unto me’’; J. Frederick Bridge, ‘‘ Kings shall 
arise and see, ” “He giveth His beloved sleep,’’ 
and ** Crossing the Bar.”’ 


t+++ 


Some of these compositions may be too stiff 
for choirs in several of the smaller towns he will 
visit, so the following will be substituted for 
some of the above in those places :— 

Farrant, ‘‘ Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake ”’; 
Gibbons, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ”’ 
Purcell, ‘‘ Remember not, Lord, our offences ’’; 
Goss, ‘‘ O Saviour of the world ’’; Wesley, ‘ Lord 
of all power and might ’’; Sullivan, ‘‘ O love the 
Lord”; Ouseley, “How goodly are Thy tents”; 
G. C. Martin, ‘‘Holiest, breathe an evening bless- 
ing,’’ and Stanford, Te Deum in B flat. 


+444 


The Bloomsbury Free Concerts ended for the 
season on March 28th. Thanks very largely to 
the energy of Mr. F. A. Atkins, they have been 
a great success, a profit of £70 being paid into 
the church funds. At the final concert 1,500 
people were turned away from the doors. There 
seems some doubt as to whether these popular 
Saturday evening concerts will be resumed next 
autumn, owing to a difficulty with the County 
Council. It will be a thousand pities if they 
have to be discontinued. 


++++ 


At the recent Stratford Musical Festival, Dr. 
Buck, in giving the adjudication on the choir 
contest for the Daily Telegraph Challenge 
Shield, said he believed ‘‘ that the least suc- 
cessful choir would be capable of winning the 
prize at most of the competitions in the 
country.”’ That is very high praise. It would 
be interesting to know what Sir E. Elgar has 
to say, remembering a recent statement of his 
comparing London and provincial music to the 
former’s disadvantage. 
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Passing Notes. 


I am rather interested in the demand made by a 
medical journal for information as to what caused 
the death of certain great men, Mozart and 
Schubert among them. Not that I want to go so 
far as the medical enquirer, who would like to 
know whether Milton’s blindness was caused by 
gliucoma or a cataract. It is sufficient for me to 
know that Montaigne suffered much from colic, 
without enquiring ‘‘ whether he suffered from 
biliary or renal lithiasis,’?’ whatever that may be. 
These medical fellows are prepared to go to any 
lengths in satisfaction of their desire for profes- 
sional knowledge. When Beethoven’s remains 
were exhumed in 1863, a ghoulish anatomist (he 
bore the name of Wagner, too) was actually per- 
mitted to cut off the ears and aural cavities of the 
corpse, in order to investigate the cause of the 
composer’s deafness! Years before his death 
Donizetti showed signs of insanity, and just before 
the funeral took place an autopsy was made on the 
musician’s brain, and one of the doctors smuggled 
away the skull under his hat. This is the way 
some medical men would determine the cause of 
death. 


Still, one would really like to know just what 
Mozart died of. It is a mystery which lately 
exercised the Paris Academy of Medicine, so we 
may take it that the professional view of it is more 
than usually interesting. Mozart himself thought 
he was being poisoned, but that, of course, was 
a delusion. The delusion indicated the existence of 
some lurking, deep-seated germs of physical dis- 
organisation, but what they were the couple of 
doctors who attended him do not seem to have 
understood or recorded. Very likely he was simply 
worn out; partly by his strenuous struggle for 
bread, and partly by that cruel exploiting of him 
as a prodigy when he ought to have been playing 
with his toys in the nursery. As for Schubert, who 
died in his thirty-second year, did he too not wear 
himself out? Recall his astonishing record. 
Assuming that he began writing when he was 
about sixteen, that would give him another sixteen 
years for work. Well, during that time he filled 
with his compositions 41 folio volumes, including 
605 songs. In one year alone he wrote 165 songs, 
besides other things. So I weuld say that the 
burning fire of Schubert's genius simply consumed 
him, helped, of course, by his irregular life. This 
is enough for me, if it is not enough for the 
enquiring medicos. 


While I have been writing, I have been thinking 
somehow of Shakespeare’s theory that genius is 
closely allied to madness; for both Mozart and 
Schubert showed signs of brain trouble towards the 
end, and Schumann died in a lunatic asylum. In 
our own day some go much further, and declare 
that genius is, in fact, itself a form of madness, 
In the sense that genius is a departure from the 
normal, there is no doubt a. measure of truth in 


this contention. But the more usual idea is that 
the genius is more liable to lose his reason than 
the man or woman of merely average brain power. 
Is this actually the case? I do not believe it. 
Many geniuses have pursued a course of life which 
would break down the strongest constitutions. 
They have made excessive use of stimulants, have 
placed no restraint upon their passions or appetites, 
have turned night into day without turning day 
into night, have plunged themselves into financial 
embarrassments, and have gone right through 
without any practically applied system either of 
philosophy or religion. Few of them have acquired 
self-control. On the whole, whatever the faddists 
may say to the contrary, | am convinced that the 
alleged connection between genius and insanity 
belongs to the olla podrida of pseudo-science. 


One by one our illusions disappear. Somebody 
declared the other day that Nelson never really put 
the telescope to his blind eye at Copenhagen. Now 
a man writes to say that, the world-famous song 
notwithstanding, there was no real Vicar of Bray. 
I decline to believe it. I will not give up my 
traditional Vicar of Bray, the changeling cleric who 
was Papist and Protestant by turns, according as 
the reigning monarch was of one or the other 
‘* persuasion.’’ Fuller, in his ‘‘ Worthies of Eng- 
land,’’ gives the naive temporiser’s name as Simon 
Alleyn, and tells us that ‘‘ he was a Papist under 
the reign of Henry VIII. and a Protestant under 
Edward VI.; he was a Papist again under Mary, 
and once more became a Protestant in the reign 
of Elizabeth.’’ They reproached him, of course, for 
this versatility of creed; but he took it quite calmly, 
did the Rev. Simon Alleyn. ‘If I changed my 
religion,’ he said, ‘‘I kept true to my principle, 
which is to live and die the Vicar of Bray.’’ He 
was quite right. He had seen some of the martyrs: 
burned at Windsor, and doubtless found the 
prospective fire too hot for his tender temper. And 
if he hadn’t—why, then, we should have been 
without a very good old song ! 


A courteous reader of these notes, who has beer 
to a performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersingers,’” 
asks me to tell him whether the Hans Sachs of 
that diverting music-drama is identical with the 
shoemaker poet of Nuremberg, mentioned in 
various books on hymn-writers. Yes, the two are 
identical. There was but one Hans Sachs, and he- 
was, to quote the old doggerel, the 

‘“Hans Sachs, who was a shoe- 
Maker, and a poet too.” 
The best account of him that I know is in Miss 
Winkworth’s ‘‘ Christian Singers of Germany.’” 
And who does not know the lines in Longfellow’s. 
fine poem on Nuremberg ?— 
‘*Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, laureate of the 
gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios: 

sang and laughed.” 
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No fewer than 6,048 works are attributed to this 
cobbler-bard. Whatever he touched seems to have 
become either music or poetry under his hand. 
That Wagner idealised him is obvious enough, for 
no shoemaker could have been the philosopher, 
poet, artist, commoner, and genial Romanticist that 


Musical Notes and Queries. 


Sachs is made to appear in his drama. I don't 
know that any hymn of Sachs’s is sung to-day. 
His *‘ Why art thou cast down?” is included in 
‘The Chorale Book for England,’’ but I do not 
think it is in any of the hymnals. 

J. Curupert Happen. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus.Doc., TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO; F.R.C.O.; 


L.Mus.L.C.M. ; 


L.Mus.T.C.L. 


(Author of ‘* The Student’s Harmony,” Editor of ‘‘ The Woolhouse Edition,” etc., etc.) 


THE Editor of the Choir Magazine (Boston, 
U.S.A.) has a word of wisdom to singers which 
might most legitimately be made to apply to mem- 
bers of church choirs and even to the average con- 
gregationalist. Says the editor, “For a singer to 
be willing to remain among those who can appre- 
ciate nothing better than a ‘ pretty’ melody and a 
‘Gospel hymn’ accompaniment, elementary as to 
harmony, and monotonous as to rhythm, is equiva- 
lent to saying that he would be,willing, if at school, 
to remain with the little boys and girls in the 
primer class who are stumbling along reading, 
‘This. .is..a.. horse.’” To me this is most 
delightful reading. It és the wounding of the so- 
called ‘* Gospel *? hymn in the house of its friends. 
For it must not be forgotten that America is the 
home of that class of music which Sir John Stainer 
said no self-respecting musician would touch even 
with a pair of tongs. Indeed, the only objection I 
can take to the simile of my American friend is 
that in the-“ primer” class the little people, or the 
people of little minds, are not allowed to use text- 
books choked with grammatical errors. “This is 
a horse” may be the baldest commonplace. But it 
is correct English. Whereas, in the average mis- 
sion hymnal we have not only the banalities of the 
primer but the inaccuracies of the tyro as well. 
The church should not lend itself to disseminate 
error, whether musical or otherwise. The question 
of the mission hymnal is not only one of taste but 
one of accuracy also. 


If it be true that, as Shakespeare puts it, 
“The tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony,” 
the following utterance of the late Sir John Stainer 
deserves more than passing attention, “I am 
afraid,” said the great church musician, “that a 
vast number of those present in our churches do 
not realise that the words of an anthem should 
form the subject of meditation as it proceeds. No 
one can be a greater champion of congregational 
singing than myself. But people are beginning to 
think that unless they are singing or saying some- 
thing they are not worshipping. This notion can- 
not be protested against too strongly. By all 
means give the congregation plenty of hymns, but 
teach them that there can be the Aighest form of 
worship in silent thought.” The sentiment here is 


so admirable, and its expression so temperate and 
convincing, that I do not care to risk spoiling its 
effect by any comment of my own. It is what, in 
my own imperfect and (probably) blundering way, 
I have been endeavouring to say for many years. 
But while, as a humble ambassador for church 
music, | commend the quotation to the attention 
of the average congregationalist, I cannot but 
rejoice, being more or less of a controversialist, 
that it contains a weapon none the less pointed 
because so delicately shaped. I cannot do my 
fellow musicians and’ advocates of church music 
the injustice of supposing that they will not be 
competent to use this weapon with skill and effect 
whenever the choral, as opposed to the purely 
congregational, part of church music is in danger. 


Commenting .upon Gounod’s opinion that the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral was the finest in the 
world, a writer in the New Music Review (New 
York) challenges the supporters of mixed choirs 
to draw up such a list of the latter as shall be com- 
parable with the finest cathedral choirs of the 
various European communions. The challenge is 
doubtful in its wording and unfair in its demands. 
If amongst mixed choirs we may include Festival 
choruses, then I think such a body of mixed 
singers as may be heard at Leeds or Birmingham, 
or under the baton of my friend Dr. Coward, is 
superior to any cathedral choir in variety of effect 
and extent of repertoire. But if the comparison be 
limited to ecclesiastical choirs, the challenge is 
unfair. This because no mixed choir has ever yet 
had the chance a cathedral choir (especially such 
an one as that of St. Paul’s) possesses. When, 
however, mixed choirs can be formed of picked 
voices and of professional vocalists only, devoting 
practically their whole time to the work, under 
constant training, performing daily services, firmly 
disciplined, liberally endowed and ungrudgingly 
financed, accompanied by first-class organs and 
organists, and singing under the best possible 
acoustical conditions, then mixed choirs will have 
nothing to fear in comparison with the best of 
cathedral male voice choirs. But such conditions 
as these obtain nowhere at present. When they do 
obtain, the advocates of mixed choirs will be quite 
prepared to pick up the gauntlet, and there will be 
a very pretty tournament. The which may I be 
spared to see! 
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Spite of the fact that we are at present burdened 
with a large amount of grandmotherly legislation, 
the time is not far distant when really effective 
measures will have to be taken to suppress unneces- 
sary noises either on road or rail. The toot of the 
motor horn is far preferable to the rattle of the 
heavy dray over those cobble streets for which my 
iron-nerved friends in the north have so deep and 
lasting an affection. But not to be outdone by the 
peal of bells announcing the onslaught of some 
scorching cyclist, some motor makers have adopted 
a triad instead of a toot. This is something more 
than a mere difference in name, and in itself it 
would not signify much but for the fact that the 
makers have actually put machines upon the market 
sounding a dissonant triad. Only the other day I 
heard one giving out a diminished triad in its 
primary position, while shortly after another gave 
out the same triad in its first inversion! And 
worse than the continual sounding of these un- 
resolved dissonances was the fact that their con- 
stituent sounds were only approximately in tune. 
Evidently the proud possessors of motor-cars are 
blessed with none too good ears for music. Or is 
it with a motor-car as the old Devonshire man 
once said of money, viz., that it showed what the 
Almighty thought of it by the sort of people He 
gave it to! 


Although a strong opponent of vested interests, 
alcoholic or otherwise, I am forced to admit that 





some of our English railways have, consciously or 
unconsciously, conferred a real benefit upon long- 
suffering musicians like myself by lowering the 
pitch of the whistles in some of their latest engines. 
Thus the Great Western Railway’s most recent 
models announce their arrival or progress by the 
sounding of A flat on the first ledger line above 
the treble staff, instead of, as formerly, the E flat 
a perfect fifth above that. For this the Company 
deserves the thanks of all who realise how utterly 
intolerable is a long sustained sound of great in- 
tensity and high pitch. Young vocalists suffering 
from what has been described as “the tyranny of 
the top note,” please wear the cap contained in this 
last sentence, if by any means it fits you. Return- 
ing to the whistle, however, I believe that the one 
of lower pitch is for all practical purposes Just as 
audible and penetrating as the older one of higher 
pitch. This seems to suggest that musicians might 
do something, by means of timely and courteous 
representations to the proper quarters, to lessen 
the strain upon the aural nerves of a large section 
of their fellow-countrymen. Personally, I have no 
sympathy with the man who believes the amount of 
work he performs to be in exact proportion to the 
amount of noise he makes. An old Book I still 
read with pleasure and profit promises strength 
through quietness. This would seem to imply 
that noisy men and noisy,musicians must be weak- 
lings. Which is wrong—the old Book or my in- 
ference? Or are both correct? 





Lines and Spaces. 


By J. R. GrirFirHs, Mus. Bac. 


A FRIEND of mine has just drawn my attention to 
the opening vocal phrase in Handel's ‘‘ O praise the 
Lord,’’ issued with last month’s MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
If our readers will turn to it they will find it to 
be, note for note, the first phrase of the tune St. 
Anne, a tune that has long been ascribed to Dr. 
Croft. The key in which it is written is E flat, the 
identical key in which the same phrase is used by 
Bach in his well-known St. Anne’s Fugue. The 
rhythm Handel uses is precisely: that found in 
modern hymnals, and therefore different from that 
used by Bach, where the initial note is a long one, 
on an accented beat, and where the two top E flats 
are blended in one and syncopated. It is not a little 
singular that these two great contemporaries, born 
within a month or two of each other, yet never 
coming into contact, should -each select for treat- 
ment a theme practically the same! That the 
working out of the theme is entirely different goes 
without saying. Bach uses it as a fugue subject, 
while Handel uses it as a kind of opening phrase, 
and then discards it for a florid fugal theme of quite 
a different character. One point in common, how- 
ever, is the fact that neither composer has used 
more than the first out of the four phrases of which 
the tune is composed. 


A reader might not unnaturally ask whether it is 


purely a coincidence that Bach and Handel wrote 
the opening theme of Croft’s tune, or whether it is 
likely that either or both founded their respective 
compositions upon the tune. Well, it is difficult to 
say. Croft’s tune made its first known appearance 
in a book published in 1708. At this time Bach and 
Handel would each be twenty-three years of age. 
In Handel's case, he came to England in 1710, and 
is said to have written this anthem between 1718 
and 1720. It is quite possible, therefore, for him 
to have heard Croft’s tune, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, to have utilised it in the anthem. 
In Bach’s case, however, we have no evidence that 
he had access to any English tune-books, though, of 
course, this was quite possible, seeing he was at 
Weimar from 1708 to 1717, where, in his capacity 
as organist at the Ducal Chapel, he was brought 
into touch with Duke Wilhelm Ernst, a patron who 
took an active part in promoting religious schemes 
of a Protestant nature. 

In any case, the probabilities are that if the theme 
was nci written consciously as an original one by 
Handel, Bach, or Croft, it was Handel and Bach 
who copied from Croft, and nat vice versa. 

* x * * * 

While I am on the subject of tunes it occurs to 

me that as I have collected a lot of material on the 
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sources of tunes, it would be of interest to our 
readers if occasionally I quoted an early first appear- 
ance. One such that I have just come across, hap- 
hazard, is the tune known as Luther’s Chant, and 
attributed to Zeuner. .So far as I am aware, the 
earliest date mentioned for the appearance of this 
tune is that given in the Methodist Hymn Book, 
viz., circa 1860. 1 came across it some little time 
ago in the Museum, however, in a collection pub- 
lished under the title ‘* The School Bell,’’ a book 
edited by C. Butler and L. H. Southard. The work 
was published at Boston (U.S.A.) in 1857, and thus 
antedated the previously given source by three 
years. The tune is not important enough for the 
lind to be of much value; still, every earlier source 
given brings us nearer completeness in such 
matters. Very possibly earlier appearances of this 
tune may yet be discovered; finality in this respect 
is difficult of attainment, 


* * * * * 


Have our readers ever been struck by the mani- 
fold ways in which the Lord’s Prayer may be 
repeated? I confess that until two years ago, had 
I been questioned on the subject, I should have 
answered unhesitatingly, there are only three : (a) 
the Prayer Book version, (6) the version given in 
St. Matthew, and (c) that given in St. Luke. 
Possibly, on a few moments’ reflection, I should 
have added two more versions, viz., those found in 
the Revised Version of the Gospels by Matthew and 
Luke. But when for over twelve months there was 
a vacancy in the pastorate at my present church, 
and we had a fresh minister every Sunday, the fact 
was brought home to me that there were other 
variations than those just referred to. And it 
seemed a pity that, in the interests of public 
worship, a common agreement was not arrived at 
between the various churches, and one form alone 
used. Let me give a few of the variations as I 
heard them. 

Our Father, which art in heaven. 

Our Father, who art in heaven. 

Thy will be done in earth as it is done in heaven. 

Thy will be done in earth even as, ete. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

Give us day by day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 

them, etc. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those. 

And dead us not into temptation. 

And bring us not into temptation. 
There were other variations, but these will suffice 
to show how inimical to common worship such a 
state of things is. Of course, in churches where 
the minister alone says the Lord’s Prayer it matters 
little what variations he introduces. But when the 
whole congregation repeat the prayer after him it 
matters very much. Personally, 1 wish all the 
Free churches would fall into line and adopt the 
Prayer Book version. This is, ‘at any rate, the 
form best known and probably the one which most 
children learn at their mothers’ knees. The matter 


is well worth consideration, and Church Congresses 
might well take up such a small detail and issue a 
suggestion to their ministers on the subject. 

~ * * x * 


May | be allowed to repeat a request I have seen 
made before, namely that in praying for “ all sorts 
and conditions of men,’’ ministers should occa- 
sionally include a petition for those who aid in the 
ministry of song? We hear prayer offered up for 
Royalty, Parliament, magistrates, ministers, mis- 
sionaries .(home and _ foreign), Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars, Christian Endeavourers, 
Band of Hope workers, etc., etc., and yet the 
occasions are very few and far between when those 
who endeavour to lead the worship song are referred 
to. I often think members of choirs, who serve 
our churches in this direction, must frequently be 
struck with the omission, and wonder why prayer 
is not offered up on behalf of them. It may be a 
small matter to draw attention to, but I think choir 
members are just as sensitive as any other class of 
Christian workers, and that if this point were 
observed oftener it would help to bind choir and 
church closer together in the bonds of Christian 


love. ai 


HOFMANN’S HINTS ON PIANO PRACTICE. 


Mr. JosEF HOFMANN, the famous musician, 
gives some interesting hints on practising to 
ambitious pianoforte players in the World and 
His Wife. 

‘What exercise would you recommend for the 
training of the fourth and fifth fingers?” is one 
query. ; 

‘Any collection of Etudes,’’ writes Mr. Hof- 
mann, ‘is sure to contain some that are devoted 
to the training of those two fingers. In the 
Cramer Etudes you will find Nos. 9, 10, 11, 14, 17, 
19, 20 adapted to your case, but do not pin your 
faith to the print! In all matters of art the ‘how’ 
is of far more consequence than the ‘what.’ Play 
what you will, but bear your weak points in mind 
while you play. This is the real remedy. Keep 
hand and arm as loose as you can while training 
the fourth and fifth fingers.” : 

One lady asks: ‘‘ Should one pay special atten- 
tion to the training of the thumb? ”’ 

‘It may be said that the thumb and the middle 
finger are the two arch-conspirators against a pre- 
cise finger-technique,”’ is the reply. ‘* They crave 
your greatest attention. Above all, you must see 
to it that, in touching the keys with these fingers, 
you do not move the whole hand, still less the arm.” 

Another question, this time dealing with the 
strengthening of the fingers, is: 

‘‘ What kind of technical work would you advise 
me to take to make my fingers strong in the 
shortest time consistent with good work? ”’ 

‘“‘ If your fingers are unusually weak it may be 
assumed that your muscular constitution in general 
is not strong. ‘The training of the fingers alone 
will, in that case, lead to no decisive results. You 
will have to strive for a general strengthening of 
your muscular fibre. At this point, however, begins 
the province of your physician and mine ends. If 
you consider your constitution normal, four or five 
hours’ daily work at the piano will develop the 
necessary digital force, if that time is judiciously 


used.”’ 
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Master Musicians. 


MR. F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS, M.A. (Oxon), Mus.Bac. (Oxon), F.R.C.O. 


One of the busiest and most popular musicians 
in London is Mr. Francis Cunningham Woods, 
the music master at Highgate School. There 
are no less than 320 boys in the school, of whom 
go are under his instruction, He therefore 
plays an important part in moulding the musical 
taste of the rising generation, and possibly 
amongst his clever pupils there may be a genius 
who will startle the world of music in a few 
years’ time. 

~ Francis Cunningham Woods was born in 
London on August 29, 1862. His father was 
fairly musical, but he chiefly valued the educa- 
tional aspect of the art. His mother was really 
very fond of music, but unhappily she died at 
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MR. F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS, M.A. (OXON), MUS.BAC. 
(OXON), F.R.C.O. 


an early age, leaving five children—three sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son, who was 
in the medical profession, played the viola and 
sang tenor; the youngest son, who is now 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Brisbane, was an 
excellent violinist in his Oxford days. The two 
daughters studied at the National Training 
School, and also at the Royal Academy of 
Music. At one time there was a string quartet 
and a vocal quartet in the family. 

Young Woods began to learn music very 
much in the same way as thousands of others 
do. He was first under a teacher, who periodi- 
cally visited the shop of Robert Cocks. He has 
a vivid recollection of learning from this lady 





Sidney Smith’s *‘ Jet d’Eau ’’—a very popular 
piece in its day. 

Shortly after this the lad was sent to the 
City of London School, but his career there was 
not very brilliant. Mr. Woods says he was 
59th in form order, and adds with a twinkle, 
‘I ought to say there were 60 boys in the 
form.’’ His father therefore determined, in 
1875, to send him to Germany, where the dis- 
cipline was very severe. There was plenty of 
drilling and. marching, but the youth sadly 
missed the delights of field games and sports. 
There was here a musical training of rather a 
feeble kind. Young Woods took organ lessons, 
but practice was not allowed for fear of the reck- 
less British boy looking over into the playground 
of the girls’ school next door! There were 
German, Austrian, Dutch, and American boys 
in this school, but only two out of the lot could 
be trusted to play the chorales at the daily ser- 
vice—viz., young Woods and another English 
lad. 

While here, the youth made his first appear- 
ance as a soloist in a work of any importance, 
when he took the soprano solos in Romberg’s 
Lay of the Bell. In the second part of the 
concert he played a flute solo. 

The Sunday services at the quaint Moravian 
chapel made a lasting impression upon the boy’s 
mind. The old organist was rather partial to 
English ways, and he was accustomed to select 


various tunes from ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’’ using them as_ out-voluntaries! 


‘* Never shall I forget,’’ says Mr. Woods, ‘‘ the 
effect of ‘ Jerusalem the Golden’ and ‘ Rock 
of Ages,’ played at the pace of Lutheran 
chorale with free interludes. ’”’ , 

On leaving Germany in 1876 Mr. Woods 
entered the National Training School. There 
he studied the organ under Sir F. (then Dr.) 
Bridge and Sir John (then Dr.) Stainer; theory 
under Drs. Prout, W. H. Monk, and Bridge; 
the ’cello under Howell. He also had other 
instruction from Sir A. Sullivan and Mr. A. 
O’Leary. He remained at the school till 1881, 
and while there held Lord Frederic Fitzroy’s 
scholarship. 

Amongst Mr. Woods’ fellow-students was 
Eugene d’Albert, the well-known pianist. I 
believe he now poses as a German; but I under- 
stand from Mr. Woods that in their student 
days he knew nothing of the German language; 
in fact, it was from Mr. Woods—then fresh 
from Germany—that he first learned the ele- 
ments of the language. Mr. Woods well 
remembers attending a concert at the Albert 
Hall with D’Albert when Wagner was conduct- 
ing and translating to the youthful pianist parts 
of the libretto. Other fellow-students were 
Frederic King, now a Professor at the R.A.M.; 
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Herbert Sharpe, now at the R.C.M.; Fred Cliffe, 
W. G. Alcock, Frank L. Moir, H. L. Balfour, 
and W. Hodge, afterwards the assistant 
organist to Sir J. Stainer at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Woods spent some years at Oxford, 
where he took his degree of M.A. and also his 
Mus.Bac. While at Oxford he was organist at 
Brasenose College (1883-1886), and at Exeter 
College (1886-1895). He relates an amusing 
incident in connection with his Exeter College 
experience. He and his choir boys were being 
photographed, and the photographer requested 
that the hats might be taken off. Mr. Woods 
agreed, saying, ‘‘ Hats go out of fashion: heads 
don’t.’ Whereupon he heard one of the small 
lads saying, sotto voce, ‘‘ I hope he’ll keep his 
on, or they will think it’s a full moon’’! To 
appreciate this, it is necessary to remember that 
Mr. Woods has a round, ruddy face, and no 
hair on the top of his head. 

While at the University, he was for a time 
private organist to the Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim Palace, which contains a magnificent 
Willis organ of four manuals. The late Duke 
and Duchess were much interested in music, and 
very frequently had musical house-parties. 


Amongst the guests and performers’ were 
Messrs. Sullivan, Bridge, Edward Lloyd, 
Plunket Green, Hollman, J. O’Mara, and 


Madame Nordica. 

In 1895 Mr. Woods was appointed music 
master at Highgate School, a position he still 
holds to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
Head Master—the Rev. A. E. Allcock—is in 
full sympathy with music, and gives Mr. Woods 
encouragement and support. The boys are 
taught the organ, pianoforte, violin, and 
‘cello. With Mr. Woods are associated as 
teachers Miss May Campbell Taylor and Mr. 
B. Franklin Taylor, of whom he speaks in 
warm terms. 

The school choir, consisting of between forty 
and fifty, sings at the daily service. On Sun- 
day morning and afternoon a full choral service 
is rendered. A set service is always used for 
the canticles and an anthem is given. ‘The 
boys, in spite of limited time for practice, do 
their part very creditably and work most 
loyally. The school orchestra has about 
twenty members, the instruments being violin, 
viola, ’cello, and occasionally a flute, clarinet, 
and bassoon. 

Concerts are given at intervals, and although 
rehearsals have to come out of the boys’ play- 
time, Mr. Woods has no difficulty in getting 
helpers with enthusiasm. Beyond the assist- 
ance of an old boy and some of the teaching 
staff, the concerts are entirely ‘‘ home-grown.”’ 
It is interesting to learn that at these concerts 
several pianoforte concertos and one violin con- 
certo have been performed with orchestral 
accompaniment. Movements from symphonies, 
overtures, marches, are frequent items in the 


programme. Evidently the school contains ex- 


cellent material, and under Mr. Woods’ able 


guidance good use is made of it. 

Highgate School—like many other public 
schools—has a mission. This is at Dalston, 
where help is given to keep a Company of *‘ The 
Church Lads’ Brigade.’’ There is a missioner, 
and he is assisted by some of the old boys of the 
school, who go in to take classes and help at 
meetings of various kinds. .The school choir 
and orchestra give a concert at least once a year. 
For several seasons they have been round the 
district at Christmas time singing carols. In 
December last they collected £15, which 
was given to the mission fund. I ought to 
say that this scheme was originated by the 
boys themselves, which is very much to their 
credit. 

As a conductor Mr. Woods has had consider- 
able experience. When at Oxford he was con- 
ductor of the Oxford Choral and Philharmonic 
Society. From 1897 to 1901 he conducted the 
Finsbury Choral Association, and during his 
term of office, besides the Messiah, Elijah, and 
other well-known works, the following were 
given :—The Third Act of Lohengrin, Rose of 
Sharon (Mackenzie), Faust (Gounod), Requiem 
(Stanford, who conducted), and The Golden 
Legend. Strange to relate, the last named was 
performed on the evening of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s death. In connection with this Society, 
Mr. Woods expresses his indebtedness to Mr. 
C. J. Dale for much assistance. He was the 
prime mover in many things connected with the 
old Metropolitan College of Music, and the 
Finsbury Choral Association, which were really 
joint institutions. 

As an adjudicator Mr. Woods is most success- 
ful. He has acted in that capacity at the 
famous Kendal Festival, at the Crystal Palace, 
and is this month acting for the third time at 
the Kent Festival. No fault escapes his notice, 
and when giving his decisions his advice is to 
the point, and his criticisms are always kind, his 
touches of humour adding interest and force to 
his remarks. Though he may have to mention 
serious mistakes, he never offends; -so with 
successful and unsuccessful competitors alike 
he is always most popular. 

For organ recitals Mr. Woods’ services are 
frequently sought. He has given recitals at 
the Crystal Palace, Oxford, Ipswich, Great 
Yarmouth, etc. 

Many of Mr. Woods’ compositions are well 
known. He wrote the incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ for the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. For a Festival at the 
Crystal Palace in 1896 he wrote King Harold, 
which was sung by some thousands of singers, 
Mr. Woods rehearsing them at about 1,000 each 
time. For the Co-operative Society Festival in 
1903, he wrote The Lords of Labour. Anthems, 
part songs, vocal trios, hymn tunes, and a 
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Suite for orchestra have been published. Still 
in MS. he has three Suites (two for strings and 
one for military band). With Sir John Stainer 
he edited for a time The Village Organist. 

In 1896 Mr. Woods married Miss Mildred 
Hall, daughter of the Rev. E. Hall, Rector of 


Some Internal Obstacles to Church Music. 


Stratford St, Andrew, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
Bright, genial, and always in good spirits, 
Mr. Woods is most popular amongst his boys, 
and is highly esteemed by all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Broap Nis. 





By OrLanpo A. Mansrigtp, Mus.Doc., Toronto, F.R.C.O., L.Mus.T.C.L., L.Mus.L.C.M 


Tue writer of the Proverbs of Solomon must have 
been sadly lacking in gallantry, if not in accuracy, 
when he made the folly of pulling down one’s house 
with one’s own hands a purely feminine failing. 
As a matter of fact, this policy has always been 
characteristic of ignorant and disloyal people of 
both sexes. At times it has captured whole com- 
munities, even the Church militant occasionally 
allowing itself to become affected by its operations. 
Its adoption has injured and hindered many of the 
Church's choicest activities, and has always been a 
serious obstacle to the progress of church music. 
Indeed, the wounds the latter has received in the 
house of its supposed friends have been far deeper 
and more serious than those obtained in the house 
of its reputed enemies. 

Concerning this spirit of opposition to church 
music from within the church itself, the Scriptures 
bear no record. From the days when the people 
more than enough for the service,’’ until 
the days of the sons of Asaph, and the choral 
services instituted by Solomon, Hezekiah, and (in 
later times) Ezra, and onwards, there were no 
recorded obstacles from within. These latter seem 
peculiar to ‘‘the common account called Anno 
Domini.’ They were in evidence almost before the 
fires of persecution, which silenced the praises of 
the primitive church, had died out. Thus, towards 
the close of the fourth century, the united eloquence 
of St. Chrysostom and St. Cyprian had to be 
exercised to prevent the exclusion of a new 
hymnology, either verbal or musical. The restric- 
tive edicts of successive Church Councils, culminat- 
ing in those of the Council of Trent in the days of 
Palestrina, express not so much the honest desire 
of a pure-minded clergy to eliminate the secular 
element from church music, as the outward and 
visible sign of an intense internal dislike to church 
music itself. And so with all ecclesiastical edicts 
down to the Papal rescript of our own day. The 
case of the English Puritans and Separatists forms 
another instance of injury done to church music 
from within, The majority of the Independents of 
Cromwell's day had no objection to music per se, 
and but a few of thent to church music in the 
abstract. Their objection was to what Jeremy 
Collier afterwards termed “light and galliardizing 
notes.’’ Yet a few foolish and ignorant fanatics, 
largely Presbyterian, who succeeded in banishing 
vocal and instrumental music from the churches, 
were, by the law of reaction, responsible for much 


oe 


brought 


of the frivolous church music of the centuries which 
followed them; and, by the law of cause and effect, 
for most of the anti-musical prejudices of the 
Nonconformists of the same period. 

And to-day the progress of church music is re- 
tarded far more by internal than by external 
impediments. Strange to say, one of the most 
important of these is constitutional. For, like 
many living organisms, church music contains 
within itself elements of danger which, if not sub- 
dued, will threaten the safety of the whole system. 
Thus, the facility with which hymn tunes and 
anthems possessing a commonplace melody, vulgar 
rhythm, inaccurate harmony, and feeble design, 
can be produced and performed is a thing to be 
deplored by all true church musicians. The pure 
river of English psalmody flows in vain for those 
who are content to slake their musical thirst with 
the turbid waters of mission minstrelsy. At the 
other extremity of the psalmodic pole the recent 
failure of two important hymnals, in which so-called 
plain-song melodies play an important part, shows 
that the cause of church music will not be advanced 
by the adoption of medizvalism. Midway between 
these extremes lie the effeminate productions of 
some modern psalmodists, which, with their 
correctly written but lachrymose chromatics, will 
never fire a congregation with vocal enthusiasm. 
These remarks apply with equal force to anthems. 
Many of these are of the most feeble construction, 
possessing, in the words of an old writer, 

‘““Trebles wondrous bad, and basses worse.” 
Wherever these are popular there is but little hope 
of ‘better things. The progress of church music 
is often blocked by the production and performance 
of church music ‘‘ falsely so called.”’ 

Another internal obstacle is of a more personal 
or professional character. It is exemplified in the 
person of the organist or choir leader. If he be 
incompetent or slovenly, he is a leader only in 
name—a leader who does not lead—or a blind leader 
of blinder followers. Such an one is the man who 
will play any tune to please; or he who tréats 
Divine service as though it were an opportunity for 
a little organ practice and sight reading; or he 
who plays his congregation in with a few bald 
chords, and plays them out with an operatic melody 
of the baser sort. From such friends as these 
church music may well pray to be delivered. It is 
fortunate that the number of such is not large and 
is not increasing. 
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That there should be such a thing as a choral 
obstacle to the progress of church music is little 
better than a musical monstrosity. And yet choir 
members who take exception to lawful discipline, 
attend irregularly and unpunctually, exhibit in- 
difference, lack enthusiasm, neglect musical culture, 
despise the best in church music, and desire to 
perform the meretricious and unsuitable, do much 
to nullify the efforts of the more devoted few, and 
constitute a species whose extinction is more to be 
desired than its propagation. Congregations led 
by such choirs as these are almost certain to go 
astray musically. Nothing ties the hands of a choir- 
master so much as a prevalence of the evils we have 
just named. And to hinder a progressive choir- 
master is to hinder the cause of church music itself. 

But, of course, there are obstacles which are 
congregational in source and character. These, 
alas! are almost too well known to need enumera- 
tion. Most congregational opposition to church 
music arises from great ignorance of the art of 
music itself. In other cases it is due to that little 
knowledge which is so dangerous a thing. Here 
the possessor becomes foolishly hyper-critical, and 
pours the cold water of his shallow and inaccurate 
criticisms upon every well-meaning musical effort. 
Other congregationalists exhibit indifference to 
musical progress, others open hostility. And while 
some object to all church music in which they them- 
selves cannot participate, others object to choral 
services on the ground of a spurious spirituality 
which can see no worship in contemplation but only 
in participation. Yet with all these conflicting 
classes in their midst, our congregations contain a 
few faithful to the cause of church music, who, by 
their presence, sympathy, and practical help, have 
encouraged musical workers to do their utmost, and 
have saved many a serious church musician from 
surrender to despair. 

But to us the most astounding of all the internal 
obstacles to the progress of church music is that 
which is clerical in its origin. That a minister of 


religion should act in opposition to its handmaid is 
surely an anomaly. But pity, ’tis—’tis true. To 
the Low Church incumbent music is often synony- 
mous with Ritualism. To the Puseyite parson it 
is a dangerous rival to the attractions of *‘ incense 
and other nonsense.’’ To the average missioner 
the best and most devout rendering of church music 
is but a ‘‘ performance.’’ To the sermonic specialist 
it is an insufferable nuisance and an unwarrantable 
waste of time. To the clerical dictator it is a dis- 
turbing element in his ‘‘ order of service ’’ or his 
self-appointed ‘‘ use.’? Sir Walter Parratt said 
recently that he had never found a nicer set of men 
in his life than clergymen. That is precisely our 
experience, exclusive, of course, of the types of 
parsons above enumerated. If Sir Walter includes 
these in his generalisation, then we can only believe 
that what he really meant to say was that he had 
never found a set of men nicer to him. But this 
is a distinction and a difference. The undesirables 
sketched above have all had corporeal existence. 
They are, however, a declining population, 
especially in Nonconformist churches. Here we 
speak advisedly, and from personal experience 
rather than from information received. 

From the foregoing it is, we take it, fairly clear 
that the greatest impediments to church music are 
internal rather than external. How shall we get 
rid of obstacles so numerous, or what will roll away 
stones so heavy? Moral as much as musical force 
will be required to accomplish this. The principal 
step is to get our clergy, congregations, and choirs 
to recognise that good music is the very acme of 
beauty, and that, as Algernon Sidney once put it, 
‘ Wherever there is beauty I cannot doubt of good- 
ness.”? And with the recognition of music will 
come the recognition of church musicians. The 
latter will then not only be respected by the pew, 
but will be hailed as fellow-workers by the pulpit. 
For, as a Devonshire poet phrases it— 

“ Beauty is the essence of all good, 

And he who teaches beauty teaches holiness.’ 


, 


Music in €ducation. 


EDUCATION may briefly be defined as the process 
of developing systematically and correlatively all 
the functions of the mind and body that go to make 
up human activities. Any educational process to 
be complete must have in view the development of 
observation, attention, memory, the imagination, 
the reason, the emotions, the will and, finally, the 
body as their habitation, upon which they depend 
and through which they assert their activities. 

It is needless to dwell upon the various processes 
which the student, say of the piano or organ, for 
example, carries on simultaneously. There are 
at least six or eight distinct operations going on at 
the same time, each of which must be carried on 
with unfaltering celerity and vigorous precision, 
hence the study of music engages the observation 
and attention in an eminent degree. The power of 


attention can truly be said to be the measure of 
intellectual capacity; it is the lens which concen- 
trates all the rays of the intellect into a burning, 
penetrating fire. To demonstrate the value of 
music study in the cultivation of the memory needs 
but a reference to the prodigious feats of memory 
within the power of most musicians, while its 
thankfulness in the realm of the creative imagina- 
tion is attested by its very existence. The art of 
music is purely the product of man’s creative 
genius. The music of nature is merely chimerical. 

If there is anyone who doubts that the study of 
music disciplines the reason, let him wrestle with 
the problems of harmony and counterpoint, and he 
will find in them a worthy rival of Euclid. 

The proper cultivation of the emotions should be 
the very touchstone of our educational system. The 
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Suite for orchestra have been published. Still 
in MS. he has three Suites (two for strings and 
one for military band). With Sir John Stainer 
he edited for a time The Village Organist. 

In 1896 Mr. Woods married Miss Mildred 
Hall, daughter of the Rev. E. Hall, Rector of 
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Bright, genial, and always in good spirits, 

Mr. Woods is most popular amongst his boys, 

and is highly esteemed by all who have the 


pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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By OrLanpo A. Mansrietp, Mus.Doc., Toronto, F.R.C.O., L.Mus.T.C.L., L.Mus.L.C.M 


Tue writer of the Proverbs of Solomon must have 
been sadly lacking in gallantry, if not in accuracy, 
when he made the folly of pulling down one’s house 
with one’s own hands a purely feminine failing. 
As a matter of fact, this policy has always been 
characteristic of ignorant and disloyal people of 
both sexes. At times it has captured whole com- 
munities, even the Church militant occasionally 
allowing itself to become affected by its operations. 
Its adoption has injured and hindered many of the 
Church's choicest activities, and has always been a 
serious obstacle to the progress of church music. 
Indeed, the wounds the latter has received in the 
house of its supposed friends have been far deeper 
and more serious than those obtained in the house 
of its reputed enemies. 

Concerning this spirit of opposition to church 
music from within the church itself, the Scriptures 
bear no record. From the days when the people 
brought *‘ more than enough for the service,’ until 
the days of the sons of Asaph, and the choral 
services instituted by Solomon, Hezekiah, and (in 
later times) Ezra, and onwards, there were no 
recorded obstacles from within. These latter seem 
peculiar to ‘‘ the common account called Anno 
Domini.’’ They were in evidence almost before the 
fires of persecution, which silenced the praises of 
the primitive church, had died out. Thus, towards 
the close of the fourth century, the united eloquence 
of St. Chrysostom and St. Cyprian had to be 
exercised to prevent the exclusion of a new 
hymnology, either verbal or musical. The restric- 
tive edicts of successive Church Councils, culminat- 
ing in those of the Council of Trent in the days of 
Palestrina, express not so much the honest desire 
of a pure-minded clergy to eliminate the secular 
element from church music, as the outward and 
visible sign of an intense internal dislike to church 
music itself. And so with all ecclesiastical edicts 
down to the Papal rescript of our own day. The 
case of the English Puritans and Separatists forms 
another instance of injury done to church music 
from within. The majority of the Independents of 
Cromwell's day had no objection to music per se, 
and but a few of thent to church music in the 
abstract. Their objection was to what Jeremy 
Collier afterwards termed “light and galliardizing 
notes.’’ Yet a few foolish and ignorant fanatics, 
largely Presbyterian, who succeeded in banishing 
vocal and instrumental music from the churches, 
were, by the law of reaction, responsible for much 


of the frivolous church music of the centuries which 
followed them; and, by the law of cause and effect, 
for most of the anti-musical prejudices of the 
Nonconformists of the same period. 

And to-day the progress of church music is re- 
tarded far more by internal than by external 
impediments. Strange to say, one of the most 
important of these is constitutional. For, like 
many living organisms, church music contains 
within itself elements of danger which, if not sub- 
dued, will threaten the safety of the whole system. 
Thus, the facility with which hymn tunes and 
anthems possessing a commonplace melody, vulgar 
rhythm, inaccurate harmony, and feeble design, 
can be produced and performed is a thing to be 
deplored by all true church musicians. The pure 
river of English psalmody flows in vain for those 
who are content to slake their musical thirst with 
the turbid waters of mission minstrelsy. At the 
other extremity of the psalmodic pole the recent 
failure of two important hymnals, in which so-called 
plain-song melodies play an important part, shows 
that the cause of church music will not be advanced 
by the adoption of medizvalism. Midway between 
these extremes lie the effeminate productions of 
some modern psalmodists, which, with their 
correctly written but lachrymose chromatics, will 
never fire a congregation with vocal enthusiasm. 
These remarks apply with equal force to anthems. 
Many of these are of the most feeble construction, 
possessing, in the words of an old writer, 

‘“Trebles wondrous bad, and basses worse.” 
Wherever these are popular there is but little hope 
of ‘better things. The progress of church music 
is often blocked by the production and performance 
of church music ‘ falsely so called.”’ 

Another internal obstacle is of a more personal 
or professional character. It is exemplified in the 
person of the organist or choir leader. If he be 
incompetent or slovenly, he is a leader only in 
name—a leader who does not lead—or a blind leader 
of blinder followers. Such an one is the man who 
will play any tune to please; or he who tréats 
Divine service as though it were an opportunity for 
a little organ practice and sight reading; or he 
who plays his congregation in with a few bald 
chords, and plays them out with an operatic melody 
of the baser sort. From such friends as these 
church music may well pray to be delivered. It is 
fortunate that the number of such is not large and 
is not increasing. 
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That there should be such a thing as a choral 
obstacle to the progress of church music is little 
better than a musical monstrosity. And yet choir 
members who take exception to lawful discipline, 
attend irregularly and unpunctually, exhibit in- 
difference, lack enthusiasm, neglect musical culture, 
despise the best in church music, and desire to 
perform the meretricious and unsuitable, do much 
to nullify the efforts of the more devoted few, and 
constitute a species whose extinction is more to be 
desired than its propagation. Congregations led 
by such choirs as these are almost certain to go 
astray musically. Nothing ties the hands of a choir- 
master so much as a prevalence of the evils we have 
just named. And to hinder a progressive choir- 
master is to hinder the cause of church music itself. 

But, of course, there are obstacles which are 
congregational in source and character. These, 
alas! are almost too well known to need enumera- 
tion. Most congregational opposition to church 
music arises from great ignorance of the art of 
music itself. In other cases it is due to that little 
knowledge which is so dangerous a thing. Here 
the possessor becomes foolishly hyper-critical, and 
pours the cold water of his shallow and inaccurate 
criticisms upon every well-meaning musical effort. 
Other congregationalists exhibit indifference to 
musical progress, others open hostility. And while 
some object to all church music in which they them- 
selves cannot participate, others object to choral 
services on the ground of a spurious spirituality 
which can see no worship in contemplation but only 
in participation. Yet with all these conflicting 
classes in their midst, our congregations contain a 
few faithful to the cause of church music, who, by 
their presence, sympathy, and practical help, have 
encouraged musical workers to do their utmost, and 
have saved many a serious church musician from 
surrender to despair. 

But to us the most astounding of all the internal 
obstacles to the progress of church music is that 
which is clerical in its origin. That a minister of 


religion should act in opposition to its handmaid is 
surely an anomaly. But pity, ’tis—’tis true. To 
the Low Church incumbent music is often synony- 
mous with Ritualism. To the Puseyite parson it 
is a dangerous rival to the attractions of ‘‘ incense 
and other nonsense.’’ To the average missioner 
the best and most devout rendering of church music 
is but a “* performance.’’ To the sermonic specialist 
it is an insufferable nuisance and an unwarrantable 
waste of time. To the clerical dictator it is a dis- 
turbing element in his ‘‘ order of service ’’ or his 
self-appointed ‘‘use.’’ Sir Walter Parratt said 
recently that he had never found a nicer set of men 
in his life than clergymen. That is precisely our 
experience, exclusive, of course, of the types of 
parsons above enumerated. If Sir Walter includes 
these in his generalisation, then we can only believe 
that what he really meant to say was that he had 
never found a set of men nicer to him. But this 
is a distinction and a difference. The undesirables 
sketched above have all had corporeal existence. 
They are, however, a declining population, 
especially in Nonconformist churches. Here we 
speak advisedly, and from personal experience 
rather than from information received. 

From the foregoing it is, we take it, fairly clear 
that the greatest impediments to church music are 
internal rather than external. How shall we get 
rid of obstacles so numerous, or what will roll away 
stones so heavy? Moral as much as musical force 
will be required to accomplish this. The principal 
step is to get our clergy, congregations, and choirs 
to recognise that good music is the very acme of 
beauty, and that, as Algernon Sidney once put it, 
‘* Wherever there is beauty I cannot doubt of good- 
ness.”” And with the recognition of music will 
come the recognition of church musicians. The 
latter will then not only be respected by the pew, 
but will be hailed as fellow-workers by the pulpit. 
For, as a Devonshire poet phrases it— 


“ Beauty is the essence of all good, 


And he who teaches beauty teaches holiness.” 


Music in €ducation. 


EDUCATION may briefly be defined as the process 
of developing systematically and correlatively all 
the functions of the mind and body that go to make 
up human activities. Any educational process to 
be complete must have in view the development of 
observation, attention, memory, the imagination, 
the reason, the emotions, the will and, finally, the 
body as their habitation, upon which they depend 
and through which they assert their activities. 

It is needless to dwell upon the various processes 
which the student, say of the piano or organ, for 
example, carries on simultaneously. There are 
at least six or eight distinct operations going on at 
the same time, each of which must be carried on 
with unfaltering celerity and vigorous precision, 
hence the study of music engages the observation 
and attention in an eminent degree. The power of 


attention can truly be said to be the measure of 
intellectual capacity; it is the lens which concen- 
trates all the rays of the intellect into a burning, 
penetrating fire. To demonstrate the value of 
music study in the cultivation of the memory needs 
but a reference to the prodigious feats of memory 
within the power of most musicians, while its 
thankfulness in the realm of the creative imagina- 
tion is attested by its very existence. The art of 
music is purely the product of man’s creative 
genius. The music of nature is merely chimerical. 

If there is anyone who doubts that the study of 
music disciplines the reason, let him wrestle with 
the problems of harmony and counterpoint, and he 
will find in them a worthy rival of Euclid. 

The proper cultivation of the emotions should be 
the very touchstone of our educational system. The 
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attention is first called into action by interest, which 
is an emotion. So also the products of intellectual 
activities are reached when they result in an 
emotion, so that the emotions are the beginning 
and end of intellectual activity. Moreover the cul- 
tivation of the emotions and tastes in relation to 
the judgment stand for all there is in the formation 
of character. Music is the especial language of 
the emotions, and its proper study is the most 
efficient means of their cultivation. 

Is not the study of a musical instrument a most 
effective means of will training? Will power is a 
condition of success to every music student. 

The boy who will sit at the piano and practice 
finger exercises and scales while his companions 
ride bicycles or run foot-races is getting lessons and 
discipline that will help to make a man of strong 
character of him, even if he does not make much of 
a pianist. 

Finally the theory of the manual training school, 
which holds that the mind only receives its fullest 
development when trained in conjunction with the 
body, finds its realisation in the study of a musical 
instrument, for it is here that the mind must not 
be confined to a few ounces of anatomy—the brain 

but must permeate the whole body and find a re- 
sponsive action in the very fingertips. The skilful 
performer virtually thinks with his fingers. 

Now, in spite of the value of music study from an 
educational standpoint, we aré confronted by a 
situation which practically ostracises the serious 
study of music in some schools. The pupils are 
required to devote all their time during their school 
years in carrying out a course of study arbitrarily 
arranged by those who control the educational 
régime, and if music is to form part of the educa- 
tion of a child it is frequently either deferred until 
after he has finished the high-school, when it is too 
late, or a little time is found at odd moments or at 
vacation, all of which is scarcely better than none. 

The kind of knowledge that makes up the 

sssentials of a common education can never be 
absolutely determined. The subject-matter of the 
school curriculum changes with every decade, while 
its form changes almost yearly. The only apology 
for the greater part of the subject-matter which 
makes up the school curriculum and which is for- 
gotten as soon as learned, is that it disciplines the 
mind. But the parent should have the right to 
insist upon his child electing music study, be it 
piano playing or singing, under a competent 
teacher, as an equivalent for certain studies in the 
school course. Does not a Bach Fugue or a 
Beethoven Sonata constitute as much of the world’s 
vast storehouse of knowledge as the location of 
extinct volcanoes, capes, sounds and countless 
obscure islands? A great portion of the subject- 
matter of the school text-books that is supposed to 
make up the essentials of a knowledge of history, 
language and science is more desired which owes 
its importance to tradition rather than inherent 
value and finds a place, in the curriculum for the 
want of something better. 

The educational potentates have formed, as it 





were, a trust upon certain kinds of knowledge as 
essential, and asks the educational world how to 
bow to a sort of fetish worship, monopolising the 
best part of the lives of our young people in con- 
ning certain drivel to the almost complete exclu- 
sion of the study of a living art that enters into 
almost every phase of our civilisation, the home, 
the church, and society. 
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THREE GIFTS. 
MADAME ALBANI’S ADVICE TO SINGERS. 


AS a variation to her wonderful record of thirty 
years of song on the public platform, Madame 
Albani has joined the ranks of famous singers who 
have become teachers. She announces that she 
has decided to give, in the intervals of her pro- 
fessional engagements, instruction in singing. 

“T intend to start with a limited number of pupils 
immediately,” said Madame Albani to a Daily 
News representative. “In the modern system of 
teaching singing there are to be found mistaken 
ideas as to methods. There is a very great deal to 
commend itself in the old system. I studied under 
the famous Lamperti at Milan, and I intend to 
follow his methods as far as I can.” 

While on the subject of methods Madame Albani 
recalled an incident at Denver, when she was pass- 
ing through the States on one of her tours. 

“We came to a street,” she said, “quite unique 
in its way. On nearly every dour there was fixed 
a teacher’s brass plate. It was a veritable para- 
dise of singers, and they were known as the Sing- 
ing ‘ Methodists,’ because each teacher followed a 
different method. 

“The young generation of singers cannot hope 
to become great unless it is possessed of three 
essential gifts—the natural gift of a good voice, 
the gift of temperament, and the gift of industry. 
How many young people of promise have failed 
because of the absence of the last! For years I 
have been singing my favourites, ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘Faust,’ but I never 
go to a concert without practising them. I prac- 
tise every day. I run over even the best known of 
my songs, and perchance I may discover a new 
way of producing a certain phrase.” 

Madame Albani has been singing for fifty years 
—not all that time on the public platform. She 
began as a wee child, when her father played 
operatic selections on the violin. “You could sing 
before you could talk, my child,” he told her in 
after years. This was at Chambly, in Canada, 
where Madame Albani was born. She gave her 
first concert at Montreal, when she was only eight. 

Madame Albani confesses to the common super- 
stition of the stage black cat. It was her faith in 
a black cat which, she declared, brought her suc- 
cess when she made her début at Covent Garden. 
When she was waiting for her call a big black 
cat pushed open the door of her dressing-room and 
glared at her. “It was a lucky thing for me,” she 
always says. 
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Recital Programmes. 


HULL.—In Queen’s Hall, by Mr. J. A. Meale, 
F.R.C.O. :— 

Grand Overture in D 

Suite Gothique .. 

ZomanceinF , 

Variations on a well- know n Theme ea 

“Chorus of Angels” .. 

Triumphal March from “ Alfred” 


Symphony No. 1 


. Kinross 
Boellman 
J. Soulsby 


Scotson Clark 
Prout 
Guilmant 


CLAPHAM.—In the Wesleyan Church, Broomwood 
Road, by Mr. Allan H, Brown, A.R.C,.O, :— 
Fantasia in D minor and major Sir R. P. Stewart 
Siegfried-Idyll (by request) .. . Wagner 
Variations on the ‘‘ Harp that once thro’ Tara’s 
Halls” , 
Cnant Sans Paroles 
Grand Dramatic Fantasia 
Grand Offertoire in E (47, >." 


Andante in G 

Allegro from “ Cuckoo ‘and Nightingale Con- 
certo” , - ee 

Overture, “ Tannhauser” 

BRIXTON.—In Indepentient Church, by Mr. H, A, 
Fricker, Mus, Bac., F.R.C.O. :— 


Concert Overture in C minor ., 
Madrigal . . d 
Fugue io Cc minor. - Ks , Franz Liszt 
Théme et Variations, Op. 115.. M. Enrico Bossi 
(a) “Elegie,” from Orchestrelle Suite, } 
King Christian II. ais oop 
(6) Tone Poem, “ Finlandia” .. = 
Andante Cantabile, from 5th Symphony gag ti 
Overture, “ Tannhduser ” . Wagner 


Wright 
Tschaikowsky 
Neukomn 

"A llan H. Brown 


Batiste 


Handel 
. Wagner 


. Fricker 
Lemare 


Sibelius 


HARROGATE.—In St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
by Mr. W. Silkstone Dobson, L.RA.M., 


L.Mus.T.C.L. :— 


Sonata No | 

Berceuse . 

Prelude and Fugue i in D 

Suite Gothique .. ‘% 
Marche Nuptiale : 
Romanza and Allegro con brio. . , 


Mendelssohn 
Wheeldon 

‘ Bach 
‘Boellmann 
Guilmant 
UERW.H olloway 


NEWPORT, MON.—In Wesley Church, Stow Hill, 
by Mr. G. H. Paine :— 
Grand Cheeur in D major 
“Chorus of Angels” 
“ Arioso” and “ Rondo patetico” 
Fugue a la Gigue ee 
Largo, from the “ New World ‘Symphony 
Fantasia in E minor, “The Storm” 


Guilmant 
Scolson Clark 
Jensen 

re Bach 
. Duvorik 
"" Lemmens 


ILFORD.—In the Congregational Church, by Mr. 
Leonard C, F, Robson :— 
Toccata in A major ° .. Purcel 
Concert-Fantasia ‘ ‘Sir R. P. Stewart 
Allegro, from 4th Concerto for Organ or 
Harpsichord oe oe oe ee 


ROYSTON.—In the Congregational Church, by 
Miss Emmie Bowman, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M 


ro erturein E minor .. .» Morandi 

Cantilena Pastorale .. ° Jules Grison 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor -» _ Bach 
Spring Song... oe ee oe .. Hollins 
March, “ Tannhauser ” oe oe . Wagner 


Dupuis 


LEES, near OLDHAM.—In Zion Chapel, by Mr 
Thomas A. Wood ;— 
Fantasia in C mejor .. .B. Tours 
Allegretto, ‘“ Evensong” and “ ‘Alla Marcia”. . W. Lees 
Organ Sonata No.3, Mendelssohn 
Fantasia, “O Sanctissima ” . oo Sp tee 
Marche Funébre et Chant Seraphique.. A. Guilmant 
‘At Evening” (Idylle).. .D Buce 
Marche Militaire te pi ee C. Gounod 


WILLESDEN.—In the Presbyterian Church, by 
Mr, Theo Keynes, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M, :— 


Symphony in E minor .. F, W. Holloway 

Pastorale in A .. ae .. Cesar Franck 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor . Bach 

Allegretto from the “* Hymn of Praise ” Mendelssohn 

Allegro Cantabile and Toccata, from the Fifth 
Symphony .. ; ae es Widor 

LUTON.—In Union Chapel, by Mr. Fred Gostelow, 
F.R.C.O,, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. :— 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Largo oe ‘ 
Symphonic Poem, " Finlandia” 

Berceuse . ‘ 
Pastorale and Finale from, First Sonata 
Suite Gothique .. . : 

Spring Song... ‘ oe 
Fantasia on the Sicilian "Mariner's Hymn 
“The Answer” ,, a 

March, “‘ La Reine de Saba” .. oe 


© J. S. Bath 
.. Handel 
. Sthelius: 
F. Taylor 
Guilmant 
Boellmann 
Hollins 
an Lux 
Wolstenholme 
. Gounod 
DRIFFIELD.—In the Primitive Methodist Chapel, by 
Mr. James Dann, F.R.C.O. :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe” 

Pastorale and Finale from’ ‘Symphony No. 1 
Fantasia on an American Air .. ‘ 
Fantasia on a Welsh March Best 
Variations on “ Home Sweet Home » Buck 
Impromptu i 0% ee = 
Overture, “ Semiramide ” Rossiné 


: Weber | 
.. Guilmant 
.. Flagler 


POPLAR.—In the Tabernacle, by Mr. Allen H. 
Brown, A.R.C.O, :— 
Grand Dramatic Fantasia Neukomm: 
PastoraleinE ., Lemare 
Descriptive Improvisation, “2 Church Parade” — 
Variations on the well-known hymn tune, 
“St.Thomas” Allen H. Brown 
Grand Overture Solennelle “1812” ., Tschatkowsky- 
Descriptive Pastoral Scene Dr. Dunstan 
Turkish Patrol .. ve Michaelis: 


UPPER TOOTING.—In the Weseyen Church, by 
Mr. Allan H. Brown, A.R.C.O.: 

Epic Ode . ay wt ee ee 

Capriccio. . .s os 

Traumlied 

Marche Funébreét Chant Seraphique. . 


.. Bellairs 

Lemaigre 
"Allan H, Brown 
Guilmant 


STREATHAM HILL.—In the : Congregations! Church, 
-_ J. P. Attwater, Mus. Bac,, F.R.C.O. 


Roeder 
. Haydn 
. Sibelius 
. Wagner 
.. German 
Tschathowsky 


Aus alter Zeit, Op. 20 .. oe ee ee 
Adagio, Symphony in G 

Tone Poem, “ Finlandia” 

“ Polonaise » ‘Ks ° oe 
Pastorale and Bourree . in oe 
“1812” Overture aa re “se 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


Anthems or Part Songs jrom our Publisher’s Catalogue to the value oy Five Shill.ngs (marked price), will be sent every 


month to the writer of the best paragraph under this heading, the winner to make his or her own selection, 
should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. 


METROPOLITAN. 


BERMONDSEY.—The first performance in Lon- 
don of a new cantata, ‘‘ Undine,’’? by Granville 
Humphreys, was given in the Great Central Hall, 
on March 28, under the direction of the composer. 
The principals were Mrs. Granville Humphreys 
(soprano), Mr. J. Frost-Lambert (tenor), Misses 
Beatrice Coxon and Rose Powell (contraltos), and 
Mr. James Middleton (bass). The large hall, seat- 
ing two thousand persons, was crowded. |The 
most popular number appeared to be the ‘* Bridal 
Chorus,’’ which was encored. 

CAMBERWELL. — Stainer'’s “Crucifixion” was 
sung by the choir of the Stockwell Green Congre- 
gational Church on the 12th ult. Messrs. G. Dar- 
nell, F. B. Whitburn, and A. H. Essex were the 
soloists, the two former of whom were joined by 
the Misses M, Terry and E. Plummer in the quar- 
tette, “God So Loved the World.” ‘Mr. J. F. M. 
Parkinson presided at the organ. 

Crry.—A highly successful soiree, arranged by the 
City Temple choir, was held on Friday, April 1oth. 
The ‘* Grosvenor Ladies’ Trio ’’ played orchestral 
selections, and musical items were contributed by 
Miss Maud Willby, whose splendid rendering of 
the ‘ Jewel Song ”’ (** Faust ’’) met with a vocifer- 
ous demand for an encore; Mr. J. A. Clark, Mr. 
Ernest Penfold, Mr. Frederick Pitman, and Mr. 
W. B. Sacret. The choir sang the “Song of the 
Vikings” with much spirit. About twenty choir 
members entered for a “Song Competition,” under 
the direction of Mr. George Tidy, many competi- 
tors raising hearty laughter by their quaint and 
ingenious representations. The most interesting 
event of the evening was a_ series of musical 
tableaux, arranged by Mrs. Vaughan Weaver and 
Mr. W. B. Sacret. During the tableaux Mrs. A. 
J. Hawkins played selections from the songs repre- 
sented. In the course of the evening Mr. Camp- 
bell made a short speech, and in the name of the 
choir presented Mr. W. H. Brown with an auto- 
graph album containing the signatures of all the 
members as a small token of appreciation of his 
services as librarian. 

CLAPHAM.—Mr. Allan H. Brown, A.R.C.O., re- 
cently gave the last of a series of recitals in Broom- 
wood Road Wesleyan Church, to a large audience. 
A special feature was made of Irish music and 
variations on well-known tunes, which proved very 
effective. Special mention must be made also of 
the excellent rendering of two Wagner items, 
“Siegfried Idyll” and “Tannhauser Overture.” 
A grand Offertoire in , composed by the recitalist, 
called forth great praise, as did also his rendering 
of the descriptive items, at which Mr. Brown is an 
adept. Violin solos were rendered by Miss Main- 
wood in a most pleasing style. 

GREENWICH.—Under tHe direction of Mr. James 
Kentish, the organist and choirmaster, Maunder’s 
“Olivet to Calvary” was sung by the choir of S. 
Mark’s Presbyterian Church, assisted by friends. 
The soloists were Miss Isabel D. Harris, Miss 
Kentish, and Mr. Edgar Kentish. 

POPLAR.—Some wonder and 
caused when Tschaikowsky’s 
“* 1812,’’ was announced to be 


excitement were 
grand overture, 
included in Mr. 


Paragraphs 
The prise this month is awarded to Mr. J. D, Morford. 


Allan H. Brown’s organ recital at the Tabernacle, 
with an accompaniment of drums, bells, cymbals, 
etc. Mr. Brown is well known at Poplar as an 
attractive recitalist, and, as might be expected the 
Tabernacle was full to overflowing. Encores were 
enthusiastically demanded, but had to be declined 
owing to time. The descriptive improvisation 
(Church Parade) showed clearly by the different 
tone colours the complete mastery the performers 
had of their subject, and also of Mr. Brown’s origi- 
nality. Mention must also be made of the varia- 
tions on the tune ‘St. Thomas ”’ (Allan H. Brown). 


STRATFORD.—An organ recital was given by Mr. 
Allan H. Brown, A.R.C.O., in the Grove Congre- 
gational Church on April 14th. His programme 
was interesting and was much appreciated, Mrs. 
Walter Bonallack, L.R.A.M., gave a violin solo in 
good style, and Mr. Alexander Tucker contributed 
several songs, which were much enjoyed. 


TOOTING.—Stainer’s “ Crucifixion” was given at 
the Upper Tooting Wesleyan Church on March 
22nd. Messrs. W. Fuller-Clarke and C. C. Salway 
were the soloists, and Mr. Allan H. Brown, 
A.R.C.O., presided at the organ.——The Upper 
Tooting Wesleyan Choir gave a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” on April 8th. The soloists 
were Miss Barwell Holbrook, Madame Beatrice 
Goddard, Mr. W. Fuller-Clarke, Mr. Sydney 
Clarke. Mr. W._ Fuller-Clarke conducted, 
Mr. A. ‘H. Wassell, Mus.Bac., acted as 
pianist, and Mr. Allan H. Brown, A.R.C.O., was 
at the organ. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BEssEs (N. Mianchester).—The annual Lenten 
service was held in the Congregational Church on 
Sunday evening, April 5th, conducted by the Rev. 
John Shuker, pastor, and, as usual, attracted a 
large congregation. The service was of a deeply 
impressive character. It included suitable Scrip- 
tural readings and prayers, also appropriate well- 
known hymns, heartily participated in by the con- 
gregation. The special music sung by the choir 
was as follows:—Introit, “O Saviour of the 
World” (Goss); chorus, “Behold the Lamb of 
God ” (Handel) ; air, “He was Despised ” (Handel); 
selection from “ The Crucifixion” (Stainer) ; offer- 
tory sentences (T. Mee Pattison) ; vesper, “ Humbly 
on Our Knees” (Maxfield). On Sunday, April 
12th, the Sunday school anniversary services were 
held, the preacher morning and evening being the 
Rev. Wm. Kelly, of Chorley. In the afternoon 
Mr. Amos Clegg, of Manchester, gave an address 
to parents, scholars, and friends, the singing being 
excellently sustained by the scholars, 


BristoL.—The City Road Baptist Church choir 
recently gave their eighteenth annual concert. The 
choral items were well selected and excellently 
rendered. Mr. Arthur E. Allis directed the per- 
formance.- The solo vocalists were Miss Eva 
Santley, Miss Ada Bennett, and Mr. Arthur ‘Mass. 
Mr. Sydney Jones contributed pieces for the flute 
and piccolo, Mr. Percy Clarke for the violin, and 
Mr. W. S. Palmer was at the pianoforte. 


CORSHAM.—The annual tea and musical service 
in connection with the Congregational Church 
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were held on Wednesday, April 8th. After tea, the 
sacred cantata, “ The City of God,” was sung by a 
united choir: Mr. A. Aust, the organist, con- 
ducted with his usual energy and ability, and Miss 
Fry ably presided at the organ. The vocalists 
were Mrs. Clarke, Miss Cruise, and Messrs. W. 
Bryant, Jennings, and Pigot; violins, the Misses 
Hatch and M. Kinneir; and flute, Master Brink- 
worth. Too much praise cannot be given for the 
excellent rendering of the cantata, and the con- 
ductor and choir are to be heartily congratulated. 
The soloists gave the parts allotted to them with 
expression and taste, and the choruses were given 
with great spirit. 

CUCKFIELD.—-Mr. Fred Knight has recently re- 
signed the post of organist at the Baptist Church, 
and has been presented with a watch by the choir. 

DOVER.—At the Congregational Hall, Russell 
Street, a very enjoyable and successful evening 
concert was given on Wednesday, April 8th, by the 
congregational choir and the newly-formed Dover 
Free Church Orchestral Society. The programme, 
which was arranged and carried through by Mr. F. 
1). Morford, the choirmaster and conductor, con- 
sisted of sacred items for first part and a miscel- 
laneous seleotion for second part, The choir, num- 
bering thirty-six voices, together with orchestra of 
twenty performers, rendered the anthems, “O, 
Sing unto the Lord” (James) and “Thou Openest 
Thine Hand” (Minshall), in a very satisfactory 
manner, the latter item being sung vigorously and 
with good broad tone, whilst the orchestra added a 
bright and effective finish. The quartette in this 
anthem was tastefully given by Mr. Ross’s quar- 
tette party (members of the choir). The orchestra 
did well in the old favourite overture, “The 
Caliph ;” also the “Creation” selection was well 
received. In the hymn anthem, “I Heard the 
Voice” (H. E. Nichol), the choir made use of their 
opportunity to show what they could do in “light 
and shade,” being only accompanied by pianoforte 
and American organ, this change making a nice 
break in the programme, Solos were excellently 
given by Miss Horn, Miss Atherden, and Mr. 
George De Orfe. Mr: Dixon’s violin solo was 
much appreciated, as also was Miss Capell’s piano- 
forte solo.’ Mr. E. E. Chitty contributed two re- 
citations in good style. The Male Voice Quar- 
tette did well in their rendering of “ Annie Laurie.” 
From beginning to end the concert was a success. 


HeEywoop (Lancs.).—On Sunday, April 5th, at 
the ‘Rochdale Road Baptist Church, the annual 
choir sermons were held. The Rev. Geo. Curtis, 
pastor, preached in the morning, and the choir 
sang Chas. Mellor’s prize anthem, “What are 
these?” In the afternoon the choir rendered T. 
Brookfield’s Service of Song, entitled, “Dr. 
Barnardo, Prince of Philanthropists,” the connec- 
tive readings being read by Mr. Wm. Johnson, of 
the Mission Chapel. The narrative fully described 
the true characteristics of the late Doctor in look- 
ing after the well-being of the outcast children, 
which needed so much sacrifice on his part to bring 
about the desired effect. The simple, yet telling, 
readings were listened to with the closest attention 
by the congregation. The various solos and duets 
were taken by Misses M. A. Dommett, J. Mcllvena, 
and A. Taylor, with their usual good feeling and 
expression. The service concluded with the hymn, 
“ All hail the Power.” Tune, “Diadem.” In the 
evening the pastor occupied the pulpit, and during 
the service the choir gave Handel’s Chorus, “Oh, 
Father, whose Almighty Power,” and Mozart’s 


“ Gloria” (12th Mass). Mr. Jas. Brearley conducted 
throughout, while Mr. A. S. Kenyon  awergy at the 
organ. The collections were on behalf of the 
choir funds. 

HyTHE.—An excellent concert was given in the 
Wesleyan Hall on Wednesday, the 8th ult., by the 
choir in aid of the new organ fund. The choir 
sang “The Earth is the Lord’s” (F. C. Maker), 
“Softly now the Light of Day” (Heins), “Call 
upon His Name” (Simper), “ Be glad and rejoice ” 
(Simper). Solos, vocal and instrumental, were 


given by Misses Huntley, Howe, D. Dann, L. 
Land, 


Lorden, H. Worthington, and Messrs. 
Horton, Stainer, Ashdown, and Gubbons. 


KELVEDON.—A new organ, costing about £300, 
has been opened in the Congregational Church. 


LIVERPOOL.—Smart’s cantata, “The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” was given by the Methodist Choral 
Union under the able direction of Mr. Percival 
Ingram, and was much appreciated. The vocal 

rincipals were Miss Olive Clare, Mr. Webster 
Millar, and Mr. Herbert Brown, all of whom sang 
excellently. In the miscellaneous second part, 
Mr. Brown’s spirited singing of Henschel’s “ Young 
Dietrich” “ brought down the house.” There was a 
small and efficient orchestra, led by Mr. John 
Lawson, with ‘Mr. G. E. Coller, A.R.C.O., at the 
organ. Choral features were also Sullivan’s “O 

ladsome light,” and Elgar’s chorus, “The Chal- 
enge of Thor.” 

SHREWSBURY.—There was a large congregation 
at Swan Hill Congregational Church on Wednes- 
day, April 8th,.when the choir, assisted by friends, 
gave a rendering of the cantata “Esther.” The 
principal parts were taken by Miss B. James, Mrs. 
Marler, Mrs. A. Webb, Mr. P. Dove, Mr. W. H. - 
McConnell, F.N.C.N., Mr. W. Gwilliam, and Mr. 
C. Pennington. Mr. Thompson was the conduc- 
tor, and Mr. T. Canterbury was at the organ. The 
Rev. E. W. Lewis, M.A., of Clapham, formerly 
pastor of the church, was the anniversary preacher 
on Sunday, April 12th, when there were large con- 
gregations. The anthem, “Abide with Me,” was 
well sung by the choir, and in the afternoon the 
cantata, “Esther,” was again given. 


WALTON (Nr. Liverpool).—Dr. Madeley Richard- 
son, M.A., F.R.C.O., of Southwark Cathedral, 
paid a visit to Liverpool on March 20th and gave a 
lecture to choirmasters and choristers on “Choir 
Training and Voice Production.” By the kindness 
of the minister, the Rev. J. H. Ferguson, M.A., the 
boys of Walton Congregational Church Choir were 
able to attend. The lecture was most. interesting 
and instructive, and has proved a stimulus to the 
choir named, as it must have been to all interested 
in church music who were present. Dr. Richard- 
son was accompanied by three of his choir boys, 
who illustrated various points and proved what ex- 
cellent results can be obtained by careful training 
and practice. 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—An excellent performance 
of Gounod’s “Redemption” was given in Cliff 
Town Congregational Church on April 8th, under 
the capable conductorship of Mr. J. R. Griffiths, 
Mus.Bac. The principals were Miss Kate Cherry, 
Madame Grace Winter, Messrs. Ernest Pike and 
Bertram Mills. The church choir, assisted by 
friends, undertook the choral work. Dr. F. N. 
Abernethy presided at the organ, and Miss 
Florence Stanesby at the piano. Mr. Walter 
Morrow played the trumpet and Mr. Adam See- 
bold the drums. 
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Correspondence. 


STARTING A LOCAL NONCONFORMIST 
CHOIR UNION. 
To the Editor of THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sik,—In reference to your leaderette in April 
issue, may I give my experience in trying to found 
a branch of the N.C.U., with the hope that it may 
encourage others to see what they can do in the 
same direction? 

For a long time I felt that the benefits of getting 
choirs to unite for local work, and, if possible, also 
take part in the annual Crystal Palace Festival 
must be great. But though I yield to none in my 
love for church music, I can only claim to be a 
humble organist. I hoped a better man—a pro- 
fessional organist, for instance—would move in the 
matter of founding a branch. I threw out hints 
and made broad suggestions whenever opportunity 
offered, but all to no purpose. I therefore re- 
solved, though with some fear and trembling, to 
see what I could do myself. I accordingly issued 

circular to the organists, choirmasters, and 
singers, stating my views and ideas, and inviting 
them to a meeting to discuss the project. The re- 
sponse was not as encouraging as I hoped for, as 
the attendance was comparatively small. But the 
great thing was that a start was decided upon. We 
yot a small committee formed and officers elected, 
and, to cut the story short, in a few months we had 
most of the choirs with us. 

I write this letter for the purpose of urging any 
one interested to take the initiative. You may 
think some one else more competent to take the 
lead, but he may be too busy, so begin yourself by 
calling a meeting of organists, etc. I firmly be- 
lieve if only this little preliminary step was taken 
branches of the Union would be found in almost 
every town in the country.—Yours, etc., 

AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


New Music. 


BREITKOPF AND HARTEL, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, W. 

Sonata in C Minor for the Organ. By James 
Lyon, Mus. Doc. 3s. 6d. net.—Dr. Lyon is rapidly 
making a name for himself as a composer of 
marked ability. This sonata is in every way excel- 
lent, and should be much appreciated by players of 
the king of instruments. It is not very difficult, 
but it is very pleasing. The opening movement is 
bold and vigorous; the second (Impromptu) grace- 
ful and charming; the final fugue on a subject 
from the first movement well worked out. We 
can cordially commend the work. 

Sacred Part Songs (S.A.T.B.) from Bach, 
arranged by F. Wiillner.—A volume containing 
twenty-six pieces, which will be appreciated by 
lovers of the great master. 

NOVELLO AND CO,, WARDOUR STREET, W. 

Blessed be the Lord God of our Fathers. 
Festival Anthem, by James Lyon, Mus. Doc. 4d. 

A well written and effective festival anthem for 
tenor solo, quartet, chorus, organ.| brass, and 
drums, specially written for a jubilee service at 
Wallasey in July. There is great contrast in the 
work. The Allegro Moderato movement is very 
telling. 





Cavatina in G. By Ernest Newton. 1s.—This 
charming piece for the organ will be a favourite. 
It is extremely easy, but nevertheless tasteful play- 
ing will make a good deal of it. 

Fantasia on Old Christmas Carols. By William 
Faulkes. ls. 6d.—A popular recital piece, with 
considerable contrast. 

The Battle of the Baltic. By E. H. Lloyd. 4d. 
—A most effective choral ballad for unaccompanied 
singing. It is broad and very singable. 

Only a Pin. By A. Herbert Brewer. 3d.— 
This humorous part-song for tenors and basses is 
excellently written. It needs very careful sing- 
ing, but it is certain to rouse an audience to 
enthusiasm. 

How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds. By John 
W. Eggleston. 3d.—A useful setting of this well- 
known hymn. 


+ 
v 


Staccato WYotes. 


The London Symphony Orchestra has been play- 
ing at Antwerp. 

The death of Mr. Edward Chadfield, secretary of 
the I.S.M., is announced. 

Dr. Naylor’s new opera, “The Angelus,” is not 
to be produced till the autumn. 

[Rumour says Paderewski will shortly retire and 
reside on the top of Capitol Hill, Seattle. 

Dr. F. H. Cowen is to be married in June to 
Miss Frederica Richardson, a pupil of Sir C. 
Santley. 

Sir F. Bridge sailed for Canada on the 18th ult., 
where he is to deliver a series of lectures on English 
Cathedral Music. 

The Stratford Musical Festival was again a com- 
plete success. No less than 2,500 competitors 
entered in the sixty-four competitions. 

For the opening of the Franco-British Exhibition 
the Duke of Argyll has written an ode, which has 
been set to music (chorus and orchestra), by Sir 
C. Villiers Stanford. 

The new St. James’s Hall was opened on the 
25th ult., when a promenade concert was given, 
conducted by Mr. Lyell Tayler. Different con- 
ductors will be engaged from time to time. 

Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, M.A., Mus. Bac., the 
acting organist at Carlisle Cathedral, has been ap- 
pointed organist at Canterbury Cathedral in suc- 
cession to Dr. Perrin, who leaves for Canada in the 
autumn. 








+ 
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Co Correspondents. 





Having to go to press earlier than usual, several 
paragraphs are held over. 

T. F.—It is useless you attempting it yourself. 
Get a good professional man to help you. 

ENQUIRER.—You are wrong. It is the choir- 
master’s place to fix the tempo. It is your duty to 
accompany aocordingly. 

A. M. S.—It is more than doubtful. 

C. R.—Get Novello’s list; also Bayley and Fer- 
guson’s. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions: —T. S. (Wigan), W. J. (Bath), R. F. D. 
(Bristol), W. J. (Belfast), W. W. (Lianelly), 
T. S. (Glasgow), C. C. (Exeter), W. J. P. (Wal- 
sall), R. D. (Stroud), G. H. (Warwick). 
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WIWN TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION. 





The following numbers of “‘ The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries ”’ 
will be found interesting to player and listener: 


No. 9. Introduction, Variations, and Fugue 
on the Hymn Tune “St. Alphege.’’ 
W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


No. 13. Introduction, Variations and Fugato 
on the Hymn Tune “ Melcombe.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. Introduction, Variations, and Finale 
on “‘Bemerton.” (Prize Composition.) 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


. “ Hollingside” with ’ Variations. 
Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O. 


. Introduction, Variations and Finale 
on “ Hanover.” James Lyon. 


39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. 
E. H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 





No. 46. Fantasia on ‘‘Stuttgardt.” EE. H: 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 47. “Gopsal.” A Fantasy. J.P. Attwater. 
. 59. Introduction and Variations on 
“< Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
. 60. “ Luther’s Hymn,” with Variations. 
A. Berridge. 


. 61. Introduction and Variations on 
“Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 
F.R.C.O. 

. 72. “St. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur 
G. Colborn. ; 

. 75. “Miles Lane” with Variations. J. P. 
Attwater, F.R.C.O. 

. 81. Fantasia on ‘‘Eventide.” E. H. 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 84. Introduction and Variations on 
“Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 
F.R.C.O. 


PRICE I1/6 EACH. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE PRINCE 
OF LIFE. 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF SOME OF 
OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. 


BY 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos 
and Duets. Time of Performance, 
1} hours, 


Old Notation, 1s. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d, 


Performed with great success at Crystal 

Palace, Shoreditch Tabernacle, Highbury 

Hill, Norbiton, Peckham, Birmingham, 

West Norwood, Torquay, Hebden Bridge, 
Market Weighton, etc., etc. 


Sample Copy, post free, 8d. 





‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY MUSIC 


The Largest and Best Penny Collection Published. 


Selection A contains Soldiers of the Heavenly 
King, and Ten other pieces. 


Selection B contains There is a Glorious Home, 
A. Berridge’s Prize Tune ‘‘ Huddleston.” to I think when 
I read, and Ten other pieces, 


Selection D contains Twelve pieces by Thomas 
Facer; A. Berridge; V. Hemery; C. Darnton; A. 
G. Colborn; W. C. Webb, A.R.C.O.; Lucy C. Hill, 
A.R.C.O,; A, J. Jamouneau ; etc., etc. 


Selection E, containing Twelve Pieces by Thomas 
Facer; Miss Lucy C. Hill, A.R.C,O.; A. Berridge ; “et 
Jamouneau ; C. Darnton; V. Hemery; including W. H. 
Jude’s Popular Thank God for the Bible. 


Selection H contains Thirteen pieces by Thomas, 
Facer; J. A. Meale, F.R.C.O.; Arthur Berridge ; Valentine 
Hemery; John Adcock ; including Ogden’s Marching 
on to Canaan, and Rev. C. C. Scholefield’s The day 
thou gavest, Lord, is ended. 

Selection K_ contains Fourteen pieces by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Mus..Bac.; Dr. Haydn-Keeton; 
Thos, Facer; Dr. H. J. Gauntlett; John Adcock; J. H. 
Maunder; A. Berridge; etc., etc. 


Selection L contains Fourteen pieces by Thos, 
Facer ; F. W. Peace; Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. ; A. Berridge ; 
John Adcock ; C, Darnton; Chas. H. Gabriel ; etc., etc. 


Selection M, 1907, contains Fourteen pieces by 
E. Minshall; W. T. Crossley, A.RX.O.; Dr. W. H. 
Monk; Arthur Cherry; Chas. Darnton; Adam Geibel; 
S. E. Warton, A.R.A.M. ; ete., ete, 

The SELECTIONS are published at ONE PENNY 
net each (Either Notation). Words only 
1s. 6d. per 100 net. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL" Office, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Telegrams: “RUTT, LEYTON.” 


Robert Spurden Rutt, 


Organ Builder, LEYTON, E. 


Inventor and Patentee. 











< Tone Specialist. 

Electric | Tunings in 
= na all “ 
nstalla- 0 
tions for England, 
Blowing, a Scotland, 
Speciality. Ireland 
Rebuild and Wales. 
ebuilds, 

Renova- = ie Advocated 
tions, je oy Wray ai ry by the 
Enlarge- os 5] best known 
ments. 


Experts. 


Organs built during the past 18 months for :- 
The Poplar and Bromley Tabernacle, 25 stops; the Parish 
Church, Thundersley ; Parish Church, Langton, Dorset ; 
Stratford Grove Congregational Church, 38 stops, 3 manuals, 
Detached Console, Electric Blower. 


Rebuilds :— 
George Lane Baptist Church; Laindon Parish Church; 
United Methodist Church, East Ham; Chingford Con- 
gregational Church; Tooting Wesleyan Church. 


And Chamber Organs for :— 


British Columbia; Cardiff ; 
Furness; Teignmouth; Birmingham ; 
Jamaica; Cape Town. 


Blackheath ; Cartmel - in - 
z Leyton; 2 Bexhill; 


| SQUIRE’S NOTED 


Choir Register, 


(SIZE 10 by 8.) 
Price 3/= nett (Post Free, 3/3). 


Strongly Bound in Cloth, and Gold Lettered 
‘Choir Register.’’ 


RULED FOR SIX YEARS. 





This handy Book is the most com- 
plete one issued, and contains sufficient 
space for the registry of a choir num- 
bering up to and including 48 members 
for six-yearsy pages for choir members 
(names and addresses), and ruled so as 
to show weekly and quarterly atten- 
dances at a glance. 
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When arranging for your Choir Concert 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE 


BELL UPON ORGAN, 


Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S Quaint Poem, 
Set as a Chorus for S.C.1T.B. by 


C. DARNTON. 


it will form a very effective item. 
Price 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


BALFE’S DUET, 


EXCELSIOR, 


Arranged for Mixed Voices. 


“At a recent performance at the Crystal Palace this | 


piece was encored.” 


Old Notation, 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir. | 


By E. MINSHALL. 
Price One Penny, or 9d. per dozen net. 


“VIA CRU cIs md 


(THE WAY OF THE CROSS). 
Words Written and Selected by 
EDWIN ELLIS GRIFFIN, 
Music composed by 
EDWARD HENRY BIRCH (Mus. Bac., Oxon.), 
PUBLISHED AT 4/- Ner. 


desirous of introducing 


THE MUSICAL JOURNAL 


to members of their Choir may have a parcel of 


copies sent them 
FREE 


by giving name of Choir and number of members. 


| CHOIRMASTERS 
| 








All applications to be made to 
THE PUBLISHER, “Musical Journal,” 


| 
| 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
| 





FESTIVAL SETTINGS OF 
POPULAR HYMNS. 


| ASERIES OF 12 POPULARHYMNS 
_ARRA NGED IN AN ee FORM. 


INCLUDING 
THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN By B. STEANE. 
ALL HAIL THE POWER .. By E. H. SMITH. 
| FORWARD BE OUR WATCHWORD _... ByW.H. MAXFIELD, 
| ROCK OF AGES ... .. By C. B. GRUNDY, 





| 
| 














| Etc., etc. 
200 copies of above popular Cantata are on hand and can be | ; 
supplied at half-price post tree. 25 Copies 10/- post free. Peper, 64 PP. published at One Shilling net. 
Sample copy post free, 6d. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Printed by Haze it. Watson & Viney, Lp, London and d Aylesbury; and Published at the Oftce of THE Musica JournNat, 


22, Paternoster Row, ‘London, E.C. 





